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Pree gas and oil fields, 
JS tor eighteen years, have 
been supplying Natural Gas to 
Southern California Industry, 


Industrial engineers recognize 
the advantages of Natural Gas, 
its flexibility, easy automatic 
control, cleanliness, economy 
and the uniform quality of 
the manufactured product. 


Here, too, you have a huge im- 
mediate market, accessibility 
to foreign markets, a wealth 
of raw materials. abundant 
labor and equable climate... 
all factors in attracting indus- 
try to Southern California. 


Inquiries addressed to 
Industrial Department. Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, will receive 
prompt attention. 


LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORPORATION ...SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES GAS COMPANY ...SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS COMPANY 


Los Angeles, California 


120 Fifth Ave., New York. B. C. Forbes. 
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ROM the shores of Lake Erie across to 
poreeete stretches the Quaker State 

. the beautiful “Sylvania” of William 
Penn ...a magnificent domain, great in 
history, great and strong in the present, 
and ever building for tomorrow. 


This is a story of roads in Pennsylvania 
—a story of International Trucks. Pennsyl- 
vania knows full well that no state can 
afford to neglect her roads. She has gone 
on extending the vital arterials so that 
commerce may flow unobstructed and free. 
During 1930 over eighty million dollars 
were invested in major construction, re- 
placement, and maintenance work by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Highways. 
Year after year more and more mileage 
opens to transportation. 


During 1930, over seven hundred 
International Trucks helped to build 
the highways of this state alone—a 
surprising total, indicating the 
vogue of International haulage 
among construction men. 


Pennsylvania is a difficult state for the 
road builder, as any man knows who 
knows the hills of Pittsburgh on the west, 
and the Alleghenies and the Blue Moun- 


. tains toward the east. But good trucks are 


made for facing difficulties. Whatever the 
emergency, Internationals fill the bill and 
add to their reputation. Everywhere their 
owners attest their sterling performance 
and economy. Entrust your own hauling to 
trucks like these — they will give you both 
speed and stamina in good measure. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(incorPoraTeD) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 








Chicago, Illinois 





































SERVICE HAS A LOT TO DO 
WITH IT 


International Harvester maintains 
Company-owned branches at 
these points in Pennsylvania: 


Altoona + Erie - Harrisburg 
Philadelphia (2) - Pittsburgh 
Reading + Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre + Williamsport 


Besides these, other Company- 
owned branches, just over the 
border, extend their service into 
Pennsylvania, and dealers are 
found everywhere close at hand. 
All over the United States Inter- 
national owners are served the 


same way. 
» » » 


The new International truck line 
includes trucks for every need: 
Special Delivery 34-ton; Six- 
Speed Special, 134-ton; Speed 
Trucks, 134, 2, and 3-ton; Heavy- 
Duty Trucks, 234, 334, and 5-ton. 
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The Kelvinator Refrigeration Engineer 
in your city will, without obligation to you, 
analyze your water cooling problems and 
recommend the type of equipment that 
best fits your requirements. His experience 
and knowledge are yours for the asking. 
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an investment 
in health, efficiency and good will! 





Illustrated above is the pressure 

type Cooler, finished in white por- 

celain. The metal-ware, of modern- 

istic design, is finished in chrome. 

Note the storage compartment for 

milk, sandwiches, etc., on the left 
side of the cabinet. 


USINESS executives have found from experi- 

ence that a Kelvinator Water Cooler is an 
investment that actually pays dividends in the 
increased efficiency and better health of the 
employees, and in good will for the company. 


Your experience with Kelvinator Coolers will be 
the same. You will find them absolutely depend- 
able, trouble-free, economical, and capable of 
supplying an abundance of cool, refreshing water. 


They are compact, requiring no more room than 
a filing cabinet, and are fully automatic. Once 
installed, they require little or no attention. The 
installation itself, is simple. For the bottle type you 
merely plug into the nearest electric light socket 
and for the pressure type, it is an easy matter to 


connect the cooler with the city water lines. 


Beauty is another attribute you will appreciate in 
these latest Kelvinator Coolers. Both bottle and 
pressure types are available in three different 
finishes — a lustrous white porcelain, sage green, 
or mahogany crystal—any one of them an orna- 
ment to the most beautifully appointed office. 


And best of all, Kelvinator Coolers are economical 
— low in first cost, low in operating cost, and low 
in maintenance cost. 


May we send you, free of charge, a folder describ- 
ing these beautiful new Coolers? Have your 
secretary mail the coupon below. 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
14287 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 


Kelvinator of Canada, Ltd., London, Ontario 
Kelvinator Limited, London, England 


Kelvinator 


Kelvinator Corporation, 14287 Plymouth Road, 


Detroit, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Please send information 





Name. 


Water Coolers. Also 





the name of the Kelvinator Camano deg in my city. 


(267) 





(Check here) 





Street Address__.______ 





State 





Ca. 
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The second quarter finds business 
second-rate. 

Recent dividend 
been all wet. 


showers have 


“Patience is a_ virtue’—and a 


ne cessity. 


Will the war waged against wage 
reductions succeed? 


Bears have been emerging from 
their Winter quarters. 


March didwt bring a forward 
march in industry or stocks. 


Spring hasn’t melted unemploy- 
ment to the disappearing point. 


“Business scrapes bottom.” Not a 


false bottom, let’s hope. 


Not much besides sap has started 
running up. 


“Julius H. Barnes Heads Commit- 
tee.” Another? His Unemployment 
one fizzled. 


Price-fixing has landed wheat and 
cotton growers in a fix. 


oe 


Rising prosperity in 1932 


may 
hoist Hoover into office. 


Going some! Pennsy’s passenger 
cars last year traveled enough to 
circle the earth twenty times. 

Also, U. S. air travel doubled last 
year. 

Russia has more occasion than the 
rest of the world to be troubled about 
Russia. 

U. S. uses only 19 per cent. of its 
water power; Congress 100 per cent. 
plus of its wind power. 


At that, each day brings recovery 
nearer. 
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WELL PROVE ITALL 


ALLOW US TO DEMONSTRATE TO YOU — 


That Fort Worth has an advantage 
in freight rates to twice as many des- 
tinations in Texas as any competing 
city. 


That this advantage will be enor- 
mously increased with the completion 
of a vast network of new lines now 
under construction or about to be 
started in North and West Texas and 
Southwestern Oklahoma. 


A terminal warehouse containing 
500,000 square feet of floor space is 
now nearing completion in Fort Worth. 
It will offer every facility for quick 
and efficient handling and distribution. 


Write or Wire 


12 AIR LINES 











THE MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION 
* CENTRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 








For Information, Addres» Publuty Department 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FORT WORTH. TEXAS 
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tage year more than 15.- 
000 miles of pipe lines to carry natu- 
ral gas from distant wells to the na- 
tion’s great industrial centers were 
constructed at a cost of approximate- 
ly $400,000,000. This year the ex- 
penditures for new lines may run 
close to $800,000,000, proving a great 
boon to the manufacturers of com- 
pressors, welding units, pumps, dirt- 
handling machines, power shovels, 
trucks and tractors. 

Here is one line of activity that is 
doing more than almost anything else 
to soften the evil effects of our pres- 
ent period of industrial depression. | 

Natural gas is produced in com- 
mercial quantities in 24 States. The 
most important sources of supply are 
the Panhandle field in Texas and the 
Monroe field in Louisiana. Most ot 
our natural gas has come as a result 
of drilling for oil, but now that it 
appears possible to carry gas eco- 
nomically to great manufacturing 
centers hundreds of miles away, 
more attention is being paid to tap- 
ping the underground reservoirs. 

It is safe to say that changes in 
the fields of fuel and power will 
rank first in extent and importance 
in the decade just commencing. The 
part that natural gas will play in this 
fuel revolution will be set forth by 
Floyd W. Parsons in an early issue 
of Forses. 





A GREAT many letters 
have been received by the financial 
department with favorable comment 
on the recent addition to Forbes 
Stock Guide, which has appeared for 
many years as a regular feature of 
the financial section of Fores. 

This feature started originally with 
only one page, was later expanded to 
two pages and early in the present 
year has been again expanded to take 
in three full pages. The usefulness 
of the statistical tables presented on 
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To men who want to 


Quit Work 


some day 


HOW YOU CAN RETIRE ON 


$250 a Month 


HIS new Retirement Income Plan enables you to retire at 
55, 60, or 65 with a monthly income of $100, $250, $300, 
or more. 

Suppose you want to retire at 60 on $250 a month. You make 
sure of: 1. An income of $250 a month for yourself, beginning 
at age 60 and lasting the rest of your life. 2. A life income for 
your wife if you die before age 60. 3. A disability income of 
$250 a month for yourself if serious illness or accident stops 
your earning power for good. 

A Retirement Income may be paid for in monthly install- 
ments. It goes into effect the minute you pay your first install- 
ment. Even if you should become totally disabled, you would 
not need to worry because your installments would be paid by us. 

The Phoenix Mutual is an 80-year-old, 150-million-dollar 
company. An interesting 28-page free book fully explains the 
Retirement Income Plan. No cost. No obligation. Send for 
your copy now. 


6) LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
599 Elm St. , Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How To GET THE THINGS You Want.” 
Date of 
NE i iincctnsnccisersitcionierniqseae 
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“Whe Baltimore Refinery of The American 
Sugar Refining Company, comprising 15 in- 
dividual structures with a floor area of 800,000 


square feet, over 18 acres, was built complete 
by Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. 


On completion of the Refinery the client 
wrote:— 


« ..... you have rendered a service to this 
company marked by skill, efficiency and co- 
operation of a pronounced character, and we 
take this opportunity of congratulating you 
upon your part in this great enterprise and know 


that you share our pride in its completion.” 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY of STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS 
For the 
BUSINESS LEADERS 
of AMERICA 2 


Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal 
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individual stocks has been constant- 
ly apparent in letters from readers, 
and Forses is gratified that it is such 
interest on the part of readers which 
results in the improvement and ex- 
pansion of sections which meet with 
popular approval. 

It is perhaps timely in this con- 
nection to say a word about the basic 
aim behind the stocks included in 
Forbes Stock Guide. Many letters 
are received from readers suggest- 
ing that they know a small stock 
which has splendid possibilities for 
market profit but which is not in- 
cluded in the tables, while other read- 
ers write to say that they cannot un- 
derstand why we continue to include 
a stock whose earnings have been de- 
clining for many years, whose divi- 
dend has been passed and which rep- 
resents a company which may even 
be headed for receivership. 

The answer to all such letters must 
explain our policy, which is that in- 
clusion of a stock in Forbes Stock 
Guide can in no case be construed 
as a recommendation for that stock. 
In selecting stocks to be included the 
aim is solely to present the stocks in 
which there is the greatest amount 
of reader or investment interest. 

Inclusion of a stock in Forbes 
Stock Guide is, therefore, based 
largely upon the volume of stock out- 
standing in the hands of the public, 
its geographical distribution, the ac- 
tivity of the individual issue in active 
stock market trading and other fac- 
tors which indicate a major public 
interest in the affairs of that particu- 
lar stock. 

Simply because the company has 
not been doing well is no reason for 
dropping it from the statistical tables. 
If the stock remains active it is 
assumed that a good portion of the 
public is still holding the stock and 
is actively interested in watching for 
a turn 4m its previous downward 
course.’ 

Furthermore, it is our policy not to 
alter the individual stocks included 
any more than is necessary, since a 
large portion of the value in Forbes 
Stock Guide is inherent in the com- 
parisons what may be made from 
issue to issue in the statistical data. 


American multi - mil- 
lionaires as a class are noted for their 
charitable deeds; but there is one 
man who has given away more 
money than any other person in the 
world. This man—one of the most 
modest of individuals—has been per- 
suaded by B. C. Forbes to talk free- 
ly about his work and his conception 
of the responsibilities of men of 
great wealth. 

The article will prove a revela- 
tion. It will start in an earlv issue. 
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To Investors Who 
Are Not Asleep 


HOUSANDS of investors all over the country now are convinced that they must have proper 
investment advice, that they must know without the peradventure of a doubt what stocks 
they must buy and hold and just when their buying and selling operations must be timed. 


They realize that they must take this step, all too long delayed, or they will find themselves in 
the position of the investor who did not worry about investments because his surplus had 
dwindled to the vanishing point. 


In the months ahead many select securities will touch new highs repeatedly, whereas others will 
remain stagnant and inactive, and still others will decline to brand new lows. Many corpora- 
tions, of course, have “taken a beating” from which they will not recover in a very long time. 
You, naturally, want to shift into or buy those stocks that will enjoy the greatest percentage 
advances and you want to avoid assiduously those stocks that will decline or do nothing. 


We have prepared a Bulletin which outlines the sensible procedure with regard to a broad list 
of securities about which most people are in great doubt. In this Bulletin specific advice is 
given. Among the securities included are the following. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR STANDARD OIL OF NEW JERSEY 
AMERICAN RADIATOR GOLD DUST STEWART WARNER 

AMERICAN SMELTING GOLDMAN SACHS TEXAS CORPORATION 

AMERICAN STORES GRIGSBY-GRUNOW TRANSAMERICA 

AUBURN AUTOMOBILES INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER UNION CARBIDE 

AVIATION CORPORATION JOHNS-MANVILLE UNITED AIRCRAFT 

BARNSDALL LEHMAN CORPORATION UNITED BISCUIT 

BENDIX AVIATION LOEWS UNITED STATES STEEL 
BETHLEHEM STEEL MACK TRUCKS VANADIUM CORPORATION 

A. M,. BYERS MATHIESON ALKALI WARNER BROTHERS 

CANADA DRY NATIONAL CASH REGISTER ALLEGHENY CORPORATION 
CHRYSLER NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS PENNSYLVANIA 

COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST NATIONAL INVESTORS AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS PACKARD COLUMBIA GAS 

CONTINENTAL CAN PARAMOUNT-PUBLIX COMMONWEALTH & SOUTHERN 
CORN PRODUCTS RADIO ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE 
DAVISON CHEMICAL RADIO-KEITH-ORPHEUM NIAGARA HUDSON 

FREEPORT TEXAS REMINGTON RAND NORTH AMERICAN COMPANY 
GENERAL AVIATION SECOND NATIONAL INVESTORS STANDARD GAS & ELECTRIC 
GENERAL FOODS SINCLAIR UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT 
GENERAL MOTORS SOUTHERN DAIRIES TEXAS GULF SULPHUR 

To those who are now holding or are interested in any of the securities listed above, the Special 
Bulletin analyzing the chance of a large profit or a greater loss easily is worth a substantial 
amount. You, however, are not requested to pay anything for a copy of this Special Bulletin 





and our other current Stock Market Bulletins. 


Now is the time, just as we are entering into the first stages of a bull market, when knowing ex- 
actly what to do will reward you with many thousands of dollars of profit, or, by not knowing, 
will punish you by wiping out any equity you may now have. Fill out the coupon below and 
let the mailman bring you the facts that will bring you the profits. 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 


Chimes Building, Svracuse, N. Y. 





Investors Research Bureau, Inc. 
Div. 950, Syracuse, New York 


Kindly send me a copy of your Special 
Bulletin, containing ‘definite advice rela- Home Address 
tive to the securities listed above. Also 
a copy of your booklet, “MAKING City... i er Ck ae 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” 


Important: Print your name and address plainly se you will be sure to get this material. 
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N INE trunk-line railroads and 

the Inland Waterways of the 
Greater Mississippi Valley meet 
the Ocean Lanes of the World at 


Eighteenth century map-makers gave 
scant attention to territorial boundaries 
of the New World. Their broader 
viewpoint was that of present day bus- 
iness men. For they charted the arteries 
of trade . . . and stressed the usefulness 
of the Mississippi Valley Waterways, 
with New Orleans as the key-port. 


Greater accuracy has changed the 
map in many details. But man-made 
changes have emphasized its signifi- 
cance. The Federal Government has 
made the Inland Waterways System 
more important commercially. And as 
far north as Chicago, westward to 
Yankton and eastward to Pittsburgh, 
the valley’s industries can use the most 
economical of all forms of transporta- 
tion. New Orleans is the gateway to 
the richer Mississippi Valley. 


To your branch-plant at New Orleans, 
the barge-lines will float raw materials 
at money-saving rates. Manufacture 
your products here, with loyal Ameri- 
can labor and low living costs contribu- 
ting their economies in production. 
Then ship your merchandise to domes- 
tic markets with less cost than your 
competitors. Or to the 110,000,000 
Latin Americans who have made New 
Orleans their first source of supply. 


The Government has said to business 
men, “We have developed the Inland 
Waterways to New Orleans to aid effi- 
cient distribution . . . a primary in- 
dustrial objective for 1931. Either all- 
water or rail-and-water rates will save 
you money. Use the water-ways, use 
New Orleans for your profit.” 


NEW ORLEANS 


COMMER C E 


AS SOCIATION O F 


New Orleans 


Food Industry prosper- Opportunity in New Or- Survey of the New Or- 
ing here, indicates leans for Chemical in- wa leans Industrial Zone is 
possibilities for canners dustries. Near the na- a readable analysis of 
and other manufactur- tion’s largest supply of profit-factors for your 
ers; four crops a year salt and sulphur. Write industry. Your copy 
in immediate territory. for Chemical Survey. sent upon request. 


CANNING CHEMIC 


FURNITURE 
Furniture Manufacturers 
in New Orleans are near 
hardwoods, have skilled 
labor. Command of Latin 
American markets. Write 
for Furniture Survey. 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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MORGAN J P. MORGAN is publicly re- 
IS ONLY * garded as the head of J. P. 
HALF A Morgan and Company, the chief of 





PARTNER all the Morgan partners. Mr. Mor- 
gan is only half a partner. That 
was his own recent description of himself. A leading 
Morgan partner indicated that he had better postpone a 
proposed trip because Mr. Morgan and two other part- 
ners were leaving for a vacation on board Mr. Morgan’s 
yacht. Mr. Morgan, anxious not to spoil his partner's 
plans, urged him to go. When the partner explained 
that he thought he had better stay on duty seeing that 
three partners were to be away, Mr. Morgan smilingly 
overruled his objections with the statement, “No; not 
I count for only 












three partners, only two and a half. 
half a partner. You go ahead.” 

Perhaps Mr. Morgan had in mind the fact that he 
now spends about half his time away from his office. 
Europe, especially England, claims more and more of 
him as he grows older—he is now sixty-four. While 
his dynamic father was alive, Jack stayed in the back- 
ground. For a few years he was quite active; but, grave- 
ly upset by his wife’s death, he then began devoting more 
time to yachting, to foreign travel and to living in Eng- 
land. While he is tremendously proud of the unique 
place his firm has attained in the realm of American 
and international finance, Mr. Morgan has no ambition 
to become a dominating figure personally. He prefers 
to enjoy life in his own way. 

It used to be said that Morgan partners killed them- 
selves with overwork. There is less of that now. The 
burdens are distributed over a larger number of part- 
ners, including half-a-dozen still in their thirty’s. Thomas 
\V. Lamont was among those who toiled prodigiously 
night and day; but more recently he has taken life easier. 
Returning from a vacation in Arizona last month, he 



































and COMMENT 


By B. C. FORBES 






shortly sailed for Europe, emphasizing to me, “I am go- 
ing purely for pleasure—no business, no business at all,” 
this because I used to tell him that he was committing 
suicide. The years have taught him greater wisdom. 


Consistently toe the mark—and you'll hit the mark. 


TAXPAYERS 
MUST NOT 
BE FURTHER 


RESIDENT HOOVER, Sec- 
retary Mellon and Congress 
should have it forcefully brought 


MULCTED home to them that taxpayers will 
resent the slightest unnecessary 
additional burden. The government should go to ex- 


tremes, rather, in lightening the public’s load. It was 
statesmanship to reduce the public debt drastically dur- 
ing fat, prosperous years. It will be statesmanship to 
reverse that course now that lean years have visited us. 
Secretary Mellon, having collected several billions more 
than prescribed for sinking fund for debt reduction pur- 
poses, should now address himself equally enthusiastic- 
ally to reducing our burdens. 

Certain politicians, personally unaffected by mounting 
tax levies, glibly propose further mulcting of the public 
to meet the three-quarter-billion-deficit they lightheart- 
edly helped to create, what with cash bonuses for needy 
and unneedy ex-soldiers, extravagant and questionable ap- 
propriations to bolster up farm prices artificially and 
other catch-vote expenditures. 

Every available penny at the command of the Treas- 
ury should be applied to keeping down taxes. This will 
facilitate the return of prosperity. Heavier taxation 
would inevitably retard prosperity’s return. We have 
had depression enough. 


Do you turn up your nose or vour sleeves at hard work? 
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Some Watchdog! 








FARMERS 

DON’T THANK 
GOVERNMENT 
FOR “RELIEF” 


OLITICIANS who gaily voted 

$250,000,000 for the relief of 
farmers through the Federal Farm 
Board counted upon currying 
favor with their constituents. They 
flouted all economic arguments against attempting to 
maintain such a universal commodity as wheat at a price 
level far above that ruling in world markets. Farmers 
wanted to have a whack at the opulent Federal treasury ; 
why not disgorge a few hundred million dollars to please 
them? 

Deliberate efforts to earn gratitude usually miscarry. 
So has it proved in this instance. Instead of gratitude, 
farmers express indignation. Wheat has fallen to the 
lowest prices of the century. Governmental boosting of 
cotton has resulted in the world using less American cot- 


ton and more foreign-grown cotton for the first time in 
history (the latest half-yearly figures show that the world 
used only 5,278,000 bales of American cotton as con- 
trasted with 5,886,000 foreign-grown bales )—without 
bringing about a satisfactory price for the home-grown 
staple. Agricultural prices as a whole have tumbled in 
twelve months 28 per cent., far more than the average for 
other commodities, with grain alone down 32 per cent. 
And now comes the announcement that the Farm Board 
will not even make an attempt to bolster up next sea- 
son’s wheat crop. 

Whereas farmers had visions, thanks to political clap- 
trap, of being saved, they now feel they have been 
scuttled. Self-help is more prosaic, but it is more effec- 
tive than political pampering and palaver. 
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Wanted: A Revolution! 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., laid down this dic- 
J tum ten years ago: “Every thoughtful man must con- 

cede that the purpose of industry is quite as much 
the advancement of social wellbeing as the accumulation 
of wealth.” 

Unless our leading capitalists and executives volun- 
tarily bring about a revolution of thought concerning the 
ultimate purpose and objective of industry, a revolution 
may by and by be forced upon them. 

It would be sheer hypocrisy to claim that the great 
body of America’s capitalists and industrialists have been 
actuated mainly by the broadest social motives. 

They have been dominated by balance-sheet considera- 
tions rather than by considerations of human betterment. 
Their primary goal has been the building up of profits 
rather than the building up of the people. Improving net 
earnings has concerned them more than improving the 
nation. The yardstick of success has been dividends. In- 
dustry has accounted the bringing in of dollars of more 
moment than the casting out of dependents. Infinitely 
more attention has been paid to creating better machinery 
than to creating better men. The pockets of stockholders 
have been kept more in mind than the social conditions 
produced. 

Only a revolution in ambition and vision and aim can 
avert ultimate disaster to our whole economic structure. 

Wellbeing of the country, not merely wellbeing of the 
corporation, must hereafter enter much more largely into 
the reckoning. There must be ushered in a new concep- 
tion of the raison d’etre of industry. Industrialists must 
recognize that they have responsibilities beyond mere 
money-making, that on them more than on any other 
group devolves the responsibility of creating national 
prosperity, an employed population, a higher standard of 
living, a more generous measure of leisure than could pos- 
sibly be attainable under a Stalin or a Mussolini or a 
Norman Thomas. 

HAT would it profit our money-masters, what 

would it profit controllers of our billion-dollar cor- 
porations, what would it profit million-dollar-a-year execu- 
tives, what would it profit millionaire and multi-million- 
aire security owners, were industrial and other profits to 
be multiplied a hundredfold if, in the process, so many 
millions of breadwinners, so many millions of families 
were crushed and sacrificed until, in their desperation, they 
overthrew the whole capital order? 

How often could the United States withstand a recur- 
rence of the throwing of six million citizens into en- 
forced idleness of long duration, with all the attendant 
discontent, deprivation, starvation? 

Are those of us who are well fed, warmly clothed, com- 
fortably housed, abundantly entertained, capable of ade- 
quately understanding the torture suffered by the mil- 
lions thrown on the scrap heap by our existing hit-or- 
miss, devil-care, look-out-for-Number-One, industrial sys- 


tem: When told that Communism and Socialism and 
other revolutionary isms are making alarming headway 
in this richest of all lands, we who revel in the fruits of 
opulence are impatiently incredible. “If any fool thinks 
Soviet Russia is a paradise and that this country isn’t the 
best in the world, why in thunder doesn’t he go to Rus- 
sia?” we testily ask. 

Just because there is no need for painting alarming 
spectres of engulfing Communism, is no reason why the 
new ruling class in America—our financial and industrial 
and utility giants—should longer rest content to do less 
than their utmost to remove or modify every cause for 
legitimate discontent by evolving a more stable economic 
system motivated by far-sighted business statesmanship 
and by greater social-mindedness. 


T is not sufficient that finance and industry continue to 

make money. Finance and industry must become con- 
scious of their obligations to make a strong, solid, sounder- 
balanced, prosperous nation, uncursed by delirious orgies 
of iniquitous inflation and speculation whose inescapable 
aftermath is disaster and wreckage and unemployment 
and recrimination and revolt. 

Forses has long ardently urged the imperative need for 
thorough-going, scientific, far-seeing industrial co-ordina- 
tion. That vital need will not disappear by continuing to 
ignore it. 

The alternative to wise voluntary action by industry 
will surely and certainly be blundering action by politi- 
cians. 


es 


Plugging can lead to prosperity. 


OME men _ having unusual 

names resent cracking puns or 
jokes about them. Not so Senator 
Dwight W. Morrow. What do you 
think he has named his new estate 
at Englewood, N. J.? “Next Day Hill.” The Senator, 
while very studious and possessing phenomenal capacity 
for work, greatly relishes a joke. Nor does he confine 
this side of his nature to high-ups in the world. There 
is no more democratic man in America. It is no uncom- 
mon sight to see him sitting alongside his chauffeur when 
no one else is in the limousine. Incidentally, he has so 
benefited from his trip to Europe that he plans to returr. 
ahead of his original schedule. Like Owen D. Young, 
he doesn’t take seriously either private or public remarks 
about Presidential possibilities. At that, I would hazard 
the guess that one of them will some day occupy the 
White House. Were I to attempt to name the half-dozen 
brainiest men in America, I would include both Morrow 
and Young. 


MORROW 
SHOWS 
SENSE 

OF HUMOR 


Gold is not the only goal. 
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OTHER 
LANDS, 
OTHER 
METHODS 


OHN MOODY originator of 
the famous Moody Manuals, 
and creator of an extraordinarily 
successful investment service, found 
that, to build up a business in 
London, he must scrupulously avoid American methods. 
Not a few American concerns have invaded London 
only to find that they were getting nowhere, no matter 
how energetically they hustled. Moody was told that 
under no circumstances must he send out salesmen to 
drum up clients. That would be most undignified; it 
simply wasn’t done, you know. Nor must he advertise. 
That, too, wasn’t cricket. 
“How on earth then, did you get going?” I asked. 
He explained that he organized a staff, began making 
research, accumulated a vast amount of up-to-date in- 
formation—all before a single client for the service ma- 
terialized. Mr. Moody then paid a series of visits— 
with proper introductions, of course—to bank presidents, 
heads of investment firms, etc., explaining to them that 
his organization might perhaps be of some service. When 
the first “prospect’’ evinced interest, Mr. Moody at once 
said he would send a man to see him. Then he dis- 
covered that that, too, wasn’t the proper procedure. The 
“prospect” would call. Which he did. The Moody serv- 
ice proved so valuable that this financier recommended 
it to others. 
under way. 


They also called, and thus the business got 
It is now flourishing tremendously. 

Mr. Moody relates one experience illustrative of British 
tenacity and a few other things. He was talking one day 
with an eighty-year-old head of an important business 
and they got to discussing the depression Britain was 
experiencing. The old gentleman frankly admitted they 
were having a lull, but expressed confidence that recovery 
would come about, if not in a few years, certainly within 
the next twenty years! He added that Americans were 
too prone to take the short-range view, that they were 
in too much of a hurry. He mentioned that his business 
had been founded by his grandfather. He voiced regret 
that his own son was too young to take hold. Presently 
Mr. Moody was introduced to the son, who turned out 
to be 55. 

Mr. Moody observed to me, “There is something about 
the British that you cannot help admiring intensely.” Is 
it not so? 


Believe in yourself—but keep it a secret. 


Cobwebs form in the unused human attic. 


THE DANGER 
OF JUST 
FRITTERING 
TIME AWAY 


D' JES quitting-time overtake you 
many a work-day before you 
have accomplished half as much as 


you had intended? Do you not 

often feel guilty of having frit- 
tered away your time to little serious purpose? Are there 
not days when interruptions by telephone or callers or 
co-workers knock your working program galley-west? 
Aren’t we ourselves sometimes to blame for not buckling 


down earnestly to our job and for being altogether too 


THE MOST 
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ready to welcome diversions? Idlers are drawn towards. 
those found willing to idle. 

How can one avoid this frittering away of time without 
being discourteous? 

Some successful executives, who get through an enor- 
mous amount of work, set apart a certain time each day 
for seeing people, and allow themselves to be interrupted 
at other times only when it is imperatively important that 
they do so. I know executives who allow nobody to stay 
a moment longer than they desire; they either get up and 
start walking towards the door or they push a secret but- 
ton and have a secretary enter with a message which does 
the trick. On the other hand, there is one eminent New 
York bank president who makes it a rule not to indicate 
that it is time for any caller to go. “I always let my 
friends pick up their own hats; I never will hand it to 
them,” he once explained to me. He is a typically polite 
Southerner. 

My observation is that, while others, for their own pur- 
poses, very often intrude needlessly upon one’s time and 
stay too long, yet most of the guilt for avoidable frittering 
rests with oneself. It’s an insidious, unprofitable, handi- 
capping habit. 


Worry often ts interest paid on trouble before it’s due. 
The game of life is won by the game. 


EORGE MATTHEW 

ADAMS, delightful writer, 
philosopher and lover of the beauti- 
ful, in one of his charming daily 
talks, observes: “For nearly twenty 
years I have played golf. Here is something I have noted 
about myself, as well as others. Often a hole is played 
rather poorly, after several good holes, and the im- 
mediate thought is: I wish I could play that hole over. 
But, alas! You always have to wait for another round, 
or another day, for that. How many strokes in life 
we wish we could play over. But here again we must 
go on with the game, hoping for better skill and control 
next time. Nothing troubles more than regrets. . 
We must learn that the past is something that is gone— 
forever. Life must always be ahead. And so we must try 
to play the next hole better. Perhaps it will be our best 
hole! Some of us will never be golf champions. But the 
simplest and humblest of us may become champion 
friends! I would like to perfect my game to that end, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Grantland Rice is credited with the profound aphorism, 
“The most important stroke in golf is—the next stroke.” 
Doesn’t that, too, apply to the game of business and the 
game of life itself? 


IMPORTANT 
HOLE IN GOLF 
AND IN LIFE 


Broadcast your troubles and you'll get the air. 
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Don’t “wait for a chance.” Chances lie ahead. 
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Hiram Rivitz 


By R. V. KURLANDER 


VEN the trials of Job were as 
H; mere nothings, compared to 

the problems that faced Hiram 
Rivitz, president of the Industrial 
Rayon Corp., at the time he first 
entered that organization in an ad- 
visory capacity, back in 1923. 

From Porcelain to Rayon is a 
long run. Rivitz not only made the 
grade on high, but his methods in 
revamping a down-at-the-heels or- 
ganization and putting it into the 
forefront in American industry, have 
stamped him as Exhibit “A” in the 
section marked, What Every Busi- 
ness Man Should Know! 

Originally in the wholesale plumb- 
ing supply business, Rivitz (having 
sold out at a substantial figure) re- 
tired at the age of 43 to chase the 
elusive white sphere around the 
coutse in par. 

Just about this time the Industrial 
Fibre Company, located in Cleveland, 
had run its last lap after a series of 


HOW 


He Put New Life 


into a Tottering 
Enterprise 


Hiram Rivitz, President of the Industrial 
Rayon Corp., Reveals Policies That Enabled 
Company to Rise from Receivership to an 
Important Position in a Highly Competitive 
Industry—Get Quality First and Low Eco- 
nomic Cost Later,’ His Slogan—Customer 
Must Always Receive First Consideration 


failures, was in the hands of receiv- 
ers, and stood marked as a Rayon 
plant in deplorable shape with huge 
inventories and a murky record. 

To-day Industrial Rayon ranks 
third in importance in the country’s 
output of synthetic yarn; has built 
an additional plant at Covington, 
Va., at a cost of $5,000,000, which 
is entirely paid up; produces and 
sells about 13,000,000 pounds of silk 
yearly ; has over $6,000,000 in capi- 
tal and surplus earned, and is mak- 
ing notable gains in point of tonnage 
even in the midst of the present 
depression. Furthermore, the com- 
pany’s president, Hiram Rivitz, is 
generally conceded to have more 
Rayon facts in his head than any 
other man in the country. 


Cleveland Plant of the Industrial 
Rayon Corporation 


Known primarily as a man who 
develops all resources and _ recog- 
izes no impediments, Rivitz is firm 
in the conviction that the executive 
must know not only the manufactur- 
ing end of his business, but that he 
must be an expert salesman as well. 

“Too many executives,” he says, 
“fail to put their companies over in 
a big way, because, although they 
may be wonderful manufacturers, 
they are poor salesmen and so fall 
upon a standard routine. Selling, to 
be successful, must be flexible, and 
the executives as well as the sales 
department, must know what they 
are shooting and where to train 
their guns.” 

Rivitz says the real problem in 
business to-day is not so much in sell- 
ing as keeping the customer sold. 
For this, he says, all the sinews of 
war are necessary—money, merchan- 








dise, a definite selling pro- 
gram that deviates from the 
usual, and giving to the sell- 
ing end of your business 
tremendous support. 

Because of his point of 
view, he himself goes out 
among the customers of his 
organization, traveling throughout 
the country, cementing old contacts 
and making new ones as often as 
possible. Such a procedure is un- 
usual for the president of a $20,000,- 
000 corporation, but Rivitz is the type 
who has the courage of his convic- 
tions and whose premises are based 
on deeply rooted psychological tru- 
isms. 

He is also gifted with a fine intui- 
tive quality which enables him to 
surround himself with men who have 
the “spark.” It is these associates of 
his, he contends, who are responsible 
in a large measure for the success of 


the organization. They in turn say 
that it is the genius and magnetism 
of their chief which is responsible 


for their own success. Quick to 
recognize and reward ability, Rivitz 
is just as quick to let out the misfit. 

He keeps his finger upon the pulse 
of every executive in his organiza- 
tion, at all times. 


HEN Mr. Rivitz entered the In- 

dustrial Fibre Company at the 
urgent request of stockholders and 
banks, to whom the company was 
under deep obligation, the plant was 
small and produced between two and 
three million pounds of unmarketable 
silk yearly. Over $300,000 had been 
paid out in one year for legal fees 
and the company, which had long 
been standing on the shoals of disas- 
ter, decided to make one last gasp 
for life before it gave up the ghost 
forever. 

At the risk of embarrassing Mr. 
Rivitz, who is a modest man, we 
print in his own words (because this 
is essentially his story) the condi- 
tions he found and the methods and 
practices which produced the present 
enviable results. 

“At the time I entered the Indus- 
trial Fibre Company, the plant em- 
ployed about 1,800 people here in 
Cleveland, among whom were many 
executives totally unfamiliar with 


their own jobs. The head of the com- 
pany and the company’s offices were 
located in New York, a fact which 
added to the general chaos, and it 
was evident that there had been no 
attempt at rehabilitation from an or- 
ganization standpoint or from that 
of plant equipment. 

“In addition, the company had a 
converting plant in Paterson, N. J.. 
which employed 400 people and 
which lost approximately $20,000 
every month that it operated. It also 
had a knitting plant in New York 
City. known as the Original Knitting 
Plant, which operated in a loft and 
which had, up to the time | entered 
the organization, lost about $185,000 
for the stockholders of the Indus- 
trial Fibre Company. 

“We owed the banks about $650.- 
000, had many outstanding issues of 
bonded indebtedness and debentures, 
and although we had accounts re- 
ceivable to the amount of $500,000, 
or a trifle over, we found when we 
started to collect that many custom- 
ers put in a counter claim for bad 
merchandise. In fact, the Rayon 
then produced was sold, not to the 
legitimate trade, but to commission 
and wholesale houses, converters and 
sharp-shooters. There was no sales 
organization of any kind, which was 
in itself enough to damn the com- 
pany, since a Rayon business, per- 
haps more than any other, cannot 
hope to operate on a _ competitive 
basis unless it becomes a vital factor 
in the industry. 

“The first thing I did after coming 
into the company was to cut loose 
from the two leeches, the convert- 
ing plant in New Jersey and the 
knitting plant. of whose presence 
even the stockholders had no knowl- 
edge. We next moved the company 
offices to Cleveland, so as to be close 
to the seat of operation and manu- 
facturing. 

“On counting noses I found that 
the plant was honeycombed_ with 
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Control Laboratory of 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 


Exterior of Rayon 
Dormitory for Girls 


desks—everybody was an executive! 
Inside of four months 400 people 
who had been drawing pay without 
purpose were let out of their Uto- 
pian situations. 

“No modern industry has a place 
for theoretical people. Every man 
must be able to do the job he is 
supervising, or incalculable waste re- 
sults. This is true of any business. 

“The second step was to reorgan- 
ize the operating department, and 
only those men who were highly 
efficient were permitted to remain 
after we had put our house in order. 
Business has no place for sentiment 
if sentiment clogs the pores of 
speedy and specialized production. 
By this, I do not mean that there is 
no place for friendship in business, 
but here it must necessarily be based 
upon a mutual respect born out of a 
community of interests, and a pro- 
found regard for the rights of the 
other fellow. As a matter of fact, it 
is exactly upon this premise that we 
have built our sales organization. 


¢¢ AFTER we had reorganized the 

operating department, we reha- 
bilitated every machine in the plant, 
pulling down every unit and setting 
it up in the most efficient manner. 
This job alone took a year. 

“In order to produce a marketable 
silk, three chemists were brought 
here from Germany to experiment 
with the then new Cuprammonium 
process. This cost us some $15,000, 
but the decision not to use the new 
process, and the evolving of a really 
marketable silk, saved us and made 
us several million dollars. Over 
$100,000 was spent that first year 
in chemical research. 

“Much paint was used inside the 
plant buildings as well as out, and the 
next step was to go into the purchas- 
ing end of the business to find out 
what was being paid for raw material 
and why. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Stocks Favored by Executives 


Nation-W ide Poll Establishes Individual Stock 
Favorites and Composite Market Opinion of 


HE ninth edition of FoRBEs 

Quarterly Stock Questionnaire 

was sent out around the middle 
of March. The current question- 
naire starts this series on its third 
year of regular service not only to 
the corporation executives who an- 
swer the questionnaire, but to 
ForBEs readers who are interested in 
knowing the stock market judgment 
of the large but select group consti- 
tuting the most successful business 
men of our nation. 

As in the previous questionnaires. 
the ninth one was sent out to a list 
of about 1,000 highest executives of 
corporations whose stocks are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
or the New York Curb Exchange. 
These executives were asked to name 
in the order of their choice the five 
stocks listed on such exchanges 
which in their personal opinion had 
the best prospects for advance over a 
period of the next few months. In a 
supplementary question the same 
executives were asked to indicate 
their opinion as to whether the gen- 
eral stock market trend would. be 
higher, lower or irregular over the 
coming months. 


| 8 pe rather naturally to the long 
bear market and consequent 


the Nation’s Industrial Leaders 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





Winners of FORBES Ninth 
Quarterly Stock 
Questionnaire 


Bracket 
Company 


b. &. 

General 

General Electric 

General Foods 

American Can 

Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 220 
United Corporation....... 210 
National Dairy Products.. 190 
American Tobacco 


SO PSNAWRWNE 


— 





decline in stock market interest, re- 
turns for our stock questionnaires 
have declined from the peak reached 
about a year ago. The decline has 
been small, however, and apparently 
reached a low in our previous ques- 
tionnaire. In the latest or ninth con- 
test the percentage of returns has 
again increased in a gratifying meas- 
ure, showing a gain of nearly 30 per 


cent. over the returns reported in the 
previous poll. 

In tabulating the returns for the 
Ninth Quarterly Stock Questionnaire 
there has been no change from the 
method followed in previous con- 
tests. The individual stocks voted by 
the replying executives have been 
scored according to their standing in 
the choice of such executives. By 
this means a process of weighting is 
injected into the results, which is 
clearly called for from a statistical 
standpoint. 

In the current questionnaire a total 
of about 100 stocks have received one 
vote or over in the choice of the 
executives replying. Out of this 
number about 40 individual issues 
received a score of 50 points or 
more. 


HE present questionnaire has 

made the race for first place 
even closer than before, though the 
choice seems now to have narrowed 
down to two stocks, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph and United 
States Steel. American Tel. & Tel. 
has again won first prize in the pres- 
ent questionnaire with a score of 
550, winning by a nose over U. S. 
Steel, which comes in second with a 
score of 540. 
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For several previous question- 
naires U. S. Steel took first place 
with American Tel. & Tel. second. 
In the last questionnaire American 
Tel. & Tel. took first place and re- 
peats its premier performance in the 
present one, to place it on a par once 


more with U. S. Steel. Each of these © 


stocks has now won first prize in 
four of our quarterly stock question- 
naires and the race is thus an even 
one at the present time. 

General Electric won first prize in 
one of the earlier contests, but has 
been slipping for the past year. 
While it still retains a place in the 
sun, it has dropped into fourth place 
for the first time since our series of 
questionnaires began and has been 
passed by General Motors, which 
slips into third place and takes pre- 
cedence over the electrical manufac- 
turing stock for the first time. 


ENERAL Motors has rated 

fairly high in nearly all of the 
previous questionnaires, so that the 
highest places remain approximately 
the same. The first two winners are 
also holding about even and the chief 
change among the leaders in the 
present questionnaire is the gain of 
General Motors over General Elec- 
tric. 

Another very important change, 
however, has taken place in the food 
stocks. There has been a tendency 
toward increasing popularity of such 
issues in the last two or three ques- 
tionnaires, but it has been particu- 
larly apparent in the current contest. 
General Foods has come forward 
from a lowly place in the eighth 
questionnaire with one of the sharp- 
est advances ever recorded in our 
series, to win fourth place in the 
present questionnaire with a score of 
240. American Can, which is also 
allied to the food industry, has come 
up from tenth place in the previous 
contest to sixth place in the present 
one, more than doubling its previous 
score. 

Consolidated Gas of New York 
has also advanced two places since 
the previous questionnaire, while 
United Corporation remains station- 
ary in eighth place. National Dairy 
Products, another food stock which 
did not place at all in the previous 
questionnaire, has come forward into 
the group of prize winners to take 
ninth place. Another significant ad- 
vance has been made by the tobacco 
companies and American Tobacco 
enters the list of the ten winners for 
the first time in the series, barely 
getting under the wire for tenth 
place. 

Standard Oil of 


New Jersey, 


Union Carbide & Carbon and Allied 
Chemical & Dye all placed with the 





first ten winners in the previous con- 
test, but have dropped completely out 
of sight in this present or ninth 
questionnaire. 

In the following tabulation the 
first twenty winners in Forses Ninth 
Quarterly Stock Questionnaire are 
presented with their even or bracket 
scores : 


Bracket 

Company Score 

1}, American Tel. & Tel... ...055.. 550 
ES ae eS Fre OO a me 540 
De WeOMOPRL BEOLOES << 6 o.s5sic cats cee 430 
4. General. Electric......... 2... 340 
ee | 240 
> Pen ON cok cto keaa 220 
7. Consol. Gas of N. Y...... 220 
8. United Corporation ........... 210 
9. National Dairy Products...... 190 
10. American Tobacco ......... . 160 
. ‘Diorem American ..... 2.3.2... 140 
Ra CRBS ica Gea droit ae oils 120 
1S, pemmaees Oil ot Nhe Yiccsé «sss 110 
14. Reynolds Tobacco......... .. 100 
15. United Gas Improvement...... 90 
16. Commonwealth & Southern... 80 
17. Electric Bond & Share ....... 80 
18. International Tel. & Tel....... 80 
19. Kennecott Copper......... .. 80 
20. Montgomery Ward............ 70 


ie group contest has become 
particularly interesting in the 
present questionnaire because of the 
very definite lines which the changes 
from previous questionnaires have 
taken. As in previous contests, all 
stocks receiving a final score of more 
than 50 points have had their indi- 
vidual scores listed in the particular 
classification to which they belong. 
The individual group scores were 
then totaled, with the results showing 
the groups of stocks most favored by 
the corporation executive opinion. 

As usual the public utility classifi- 
cation has led all the rest and has 
won first prize. This group has taken 
first place in every contest so far 
and has certainly clinched its right 
to first place. Since the number of 
returns received in the present ques- 
tionnaire have shown a gratifying 
increase over those of the previous 
contest, the total scores for the indi- 
vidual stocks and, therefore, for the 
individual groups, are generally con- 
siderably higher in the present con- 
test than in the previous one. An 
exception to this statement is found 
in the first prize winner of the indi- 
vidual stock contest, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, taking first place 
with a smaller score in the present 
contest than in the last. 


RACTICALLY all of the other 

stocks taking prizes have in- 
creased their scores, however, and in 
the group contest the public utilities 
have won the present poll with a 
score of over 1,400 compared with 
less than 1,100 in the eighth ques- 
tionnaire. Since the public utility 
group always takes first prize, the 
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chief rivalry takes place for the im- 
mediately following places. The 
present questionnaire has provided a 
new upset in second place. The steel 
classification has won second place in 
almost all of the previous question- 
naires, but in the latest one it has 
had to give way to the rapid increase 
in popularity for the food stocks. 

The food classification takes sec- 
ond place in the group contest for 
the first time in our series of ques- 
tionnaires and the steel group drops 
back into third place for the first 
time in about a year. The food 
group has generally placed fairly 
high and has been generally gaining 
for the past year or two. In the last 
questionnaire it dropped back into 
ninth place, however, so that its rec- 
ord performance in the current con- 
test shows a large gain. The score 
for the food group in the present 
contest is more than five times its 
volume in the previous one. 

Having been displaced by the food 
group, the steel classification drops 
back into third place. The motor 
group has moved up from sixth place 
to fourth place, while the oil classifi- 
cation has dropped from third place 
in the previous contest to only 
eighth place in the latest one. Elec- 
trical manufacturing companies have 
dropped back slightly, while chain 
stores maintain their previous seventh 
place. Metals are practically un- 
changed. 


SIDE from the gain in the food 
group, the most _ significant 
change has taken place in the grow- 
ing popularity of tobacco stocks. This 
group has advanced from eleventh 
place in the last questionnaire to 
sixth place in the present one. The 
investment trust classification has 
also gone forward to place just 
barely within the first ten winning 
groups in the present questionnaire. 
In the following list the winning 
groups in the current questionnaire 
are presented with their total, bracket 
or even scores: 


Bracket 

Group Score 

RS ie Bo), rr 1430 
ee NN, alice Date ces coves ake 830 
i CRE 2 cao eae agian nee raw anes 540 
ee ee ee ee ere 430 
5. Electrical Manufacturing...... 340 
bs oO 28 En clnn sale aietenna vais 260 
Tu, MERU PRUNE: 655 2s 90aeds sen oe 190 
Ea dong PI oc 2a sae nares sae 110 
BE SRS er eee ee ee eee 80 
0, Investment Trusts . 4.06... 80 
EADERS who have followed 


the history of this questionnaire 
series are perhaps already. familiar 
with the record of the forecast sec- 
tion of the contest. This is based on 
our supplementary question asking 
(Continued on page 33) 
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LITTLE BITS 


HE man at the top determines 
the personnel of the entire or- 
ganization, 

W. B. Storey, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Rail- 
way, furnishes a 
striking illustration 
of this indisputable 
fact. 

In 1929 that rail- 
road earned about 
$23 a share for its 
common stockhold- 
ers. It did not do it in 1930, by many 
dollars a share, but closed the year 
one of the greatest and strongest 
railroads in the United States— 
largely because of the wonderful or- 
ganization that Mr. Storey and his 
immediate predecessor, E. P. Ripley, 
set up and developed. It is made up, 
from one end to the other, of men of 
their type. In these days of appalling 
decreases in railroad earnings no one 
need worry about the Atchison divi- 
dend. : 

Although the records show that 
Mr. Storey is several years past the 
allotted three score and ten, he ap- 
pears and acts like a well preserved 
iman of 55 to 60. Coming to New 
York for the Atchison directors’ 
meeting on the first Tuesday of the 
month, this outstanding railroad pres- 





ident, regardless of the weather, 
walks from a 42nd Street hotel to 


the subway at 14th Street. 

Arriving at his office in the Wall 
Street district—promptly at 9:45 
A. M.—he greets the members of the 
office force, hangs up his coat and 
hat, although a colored attendant is 
sitting close by, who knows better 
than to offer his services to his chief. 

Mr. Storey then comes to the outer 
room of the office suite and person- 
ally tells two newspaper friends, who 
invariably are waiting for him, that 
he will see them—all this without 
having looked at his mail, attended 
to any official matters, or pushed a 
call button—there isn’t such a thing 
on his desk. 

Remember that the trip from Chi- 
cago was made in an ordinary Pull- 
man compartment—not in a private 
car—that the president of one of the 
richest railroads of the United States 
does not bring a private secretary, 
not even a business portfolio. 

His directors assemble in a room 


adjoining the board room, but never 
enter it until the exact hour of the 
meeting. Precisely at that moment 
the president walks a few feet from 
his desk to his place at the end of the 
board room table, and in file the di- 
rectors, many of them multi-million- 
aires, Myron C. Taylor, Chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, Charles Steele of 
J. P. Morgan & Co.—each with, 
‘How do you do, Mr. President?” 

Out of respect to him, no member 
of the Atchison board ever enters or 
leaves the office—not to speak of the 
board room—smoking. There are no 
smoking materials on the table, but 
each director gets a fee of $50, and 
feels he earns it, for he takes a keen 
interest and takes an active part in 
the company’s affairs. 

Is it strange that a railroad with 
such a president and such a personnel 
can earn $23 a share for its common 
stock and pay over $25,000,000 a 
year in cash dividends to the holders 
of that issue? 


ORRIS MARKIN, head of 
the Checker Cab Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, the largest taxicab 


manufacturing company, has_ the 
reputation of having ridden on the 
Century Limited between New 


York and Chicago oftener than any 
other man except the conductor. 

Mr. Markin is not yet forty, but 
he has made, lost and remade several 
fortunes. Though in a business with 
thousands of chauffeurs at his beck 
and call, he prefers to drive his own 
sixteen-cylinder car about town and 
to the golf club. 

Mr. Markin, a fighter, grasped the 
opportunity a few years ago of pro- 
ducing a cab, the low initial cost and 
maintenance of which would enable 
independent drivers everywhere to 
enter the business. Checker Cabs 
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were soon on the streets of towns 
large enough to need a taxi service. 
New York City alone required 9,000 
Checker cabs in 1930. 

Recently Mr. Markin engineered a 
merger of his company with the Par- 
melee Transportation Company, 
large users of his cabs, and operat- 
ing Yellow taxi fleets in Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and New 
York. With this new affiliation the 
industry nicknamed Mr. Markin 
“Taxicab King,” for he now influ- 
ences the destinies of the largest taxi 
operating as well as the largest taxi 
manufacturing interests in the 
world. 


RECENT editorial in the New 

York Telegram described Mar- 
tin J. Insull as looking “more the 
story teller than a financial magnate,” 
and his looks are 
not deceiving. He 
tells a story delight- 
fully. However, the 
president of the 
Middle West Utili- 
ties Company no 
longer tells stories 
in public. 

Some years ago 
Mr. Insull carefully prepared a study 
of public utility economics for an 
Oklahoma audience, during the de- 
livery of which he employed stories 
to illustrate various points he was 
making. After he had finished speak- 
ing, a man approached him and said: 
“Mr. Insull, I want to thank you for 
your splendid talk. It meant a great 
deal to me.”’ 

“T am pleased if you got something 
out of what I said,” Mr. Insull re- 
plied. 

“Got something out of what you 
said?” his hearer retorted. “Well, I 
should say I did. You gave me the 
two funniest stories I’ve heard this 
year !” 

Which explains why the phrase 
“that reminds me of a story” is con- 
spicuously absent in Mr. Insull’s per- 
sonal efforts to tell the bigger story 
of the electric industry to the nation. 

Incidentally, Mr. Insull has_be- 
come one of the industry’s most 
aggressive champions. Recently, in a 
coast-to-coast radio hook-up, he in- 
vited his listeners to ask him ques- 
tions about the electric industry, and 
he personally answered every query. 
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POINTERS 


on Foreign Trade 


Specialist Gives Valuable Advice to 
Exporters and Prospective Exporters 
on How to Build Up Foreign Markets 
by Watching World Trade Trends 


By LUCY H. GOLDSMITH 


The writer is a nationally known 
figure in foreign trade. For many 
years Miss Goldsmith has been 
one of the foreign trade advisers 
of the National Trade Council and 
was one of the original members 
and organizers of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Associa- 
tion. In 1929 Miss Goldsmith was 
appointed by Royal Order, Trade 
Adviser to the Premier of Spain. 
Her views, therefore, are based on 
many years of practical experience 
in the foreign trade field. 


OU can pick business right out 
of the air by watching world 


trade trends. By watching 
world trade trends and utilizing them 
as a source of profit, the net results 
at the end of the fiscal year gener- 
ally reflect this vigilance in a profit- 
able balance sheet. 

World trade trends affect every 
business everywhere. They are just 
as important to the giant in the auto- 
motive industry as they are to the 
small manufacturer selling an inex- 
pensive article, retailing at a dollar. 

If you are a manufacturer or a 
merchant, a salesman or a big 
business executive engaged in world 
trade, your daily bread and butter 
depends upon how you watch world 
trade trends, and act upon them. 

A striking example can be cited: 
The drop in the price of silver. To- 
day this is a matter of every-day 
discussion in financial and economic 


circles and we all sit up and take 
notice. 

When Japan recently changed 
trom a silver to a gold basis, a sig- 
nificant world economic trend de- 
veloped. Perhaps a few among the 
average may have grasped its sig- 
nificance from the start. 

But even business executives who 
Itave that “sixth sense” which pushes 
them ahead, may not have fully real- 
ized that such a_ readjustment of 
Japan’s financial structure would 
seriously affect you or me or the 
“man in the street.” But it did, and 
it still does. It reduced the value 
of silver and consequently the buy- 
ing power in all countries which 
use silver as a basis of currency. 
Further, it affected all silver-produc- 
ing countries, such as Mexico, Peru 
and ourselves, and upset innumer- 
able industries in all countries doing 
business with those having silver as 
the key-note to their purchasing 
power. 


HEN we find that sales in 

Mexico are considerably be- 
low par—and that the Chinese, in 
spite of discord and revolutions, are 
not buying even their small propor- 
tion of the world’s goods—we stop, 
look, listen, and finally trace most 
of this reduction of buying power to 
the decline in silver. 

Our own country’s raw cotton 
sales have reached an unusually low 
level, below even that to be expected 
from the general worldwide depres- 
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Ewing Galloway 


Loading freight destined 
for foreign markets 


sion. Again we can trace a great 
deal of this slowly, but surely, to 
reduced orders from Manchester and 
their corresponding lack of sales to 
India and China. Once more silver 
reflects gloom instead of gleaming 
brilliance. This entire country re- 
ceives a still further shock to its 
economic nervous system. Part-time 
closing down of factories follow— 
no seasonal peaks of activity are 
reached, and everyone talks wisely 
and murmurs dramatically that this 
is a worldwide depression! 

But who stops to analyze it as it 
applies to his individual business ? 

The small manufacturer or busi- 
ness executive usually has not the 
training, the time, nor the knowledge 
to understand what it is all about. He 
throws up his hands and bemoans his 
fate and becomes one of the cogs 
in the vicious circle talking glibly 
of hard times, sitting back spinelessly 
and waiting for something to turn 
up. Nothing will, unless all of us 
turn up our sleeves and devote some 
time to hard thinking along construc- 
tive lines. 

The difference between mediocrity 
and success in world trade is in 
learning to understand these under- 
lying world trade trends from their 
inception and closely following the 
reactions produced. 

World trade has not gone to the 
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dogs. There is less of it to be had 
just now, it is true. But for those 
who have the vision and courage to 
go after it there are many rewards 
to be reaped. 


UR foreign trade figures for 

1930 certainly show a loss over 
the same period during 1929. But 
1929 was not a normal year. This 
loss, while large, is approximately 
only 25 per cent. of 1929 figures. 
both in exports and imports. Those 
same figures of 1930 would have 
been a “boom” record only a few 
short years ago. And it is only a 
temporary set-back. When the pres- 
ent depression is over, those who 
have settled back for the long pull 
will find it has paid to sit still and 
not rock the boat. 

Newspapers, magazines, govern- 
ment reports and statistical sheets of 
actual facts and figures of our own 
sales all tell a tale to some purpose. 
He who reads must not run away. 
He must stay on the job and inter- 
pret such news, such facts, such dry- 
as-dust figures into real money—first 
through sales and then by profits on 
those sales. 

Naturally, all world trade trends 
can be viewed from many angles. It 
is the wise business executive who 
is able to interpret them for the 
mutual advantage of his firm and his 
customers. 

For instance, just watching long- 
distance communications to-day will 
give you a flock of facts. Radio 
broadcasting, overseas telephone and 
aviation are bringing business to our 
very doors. 

If you follow the news of the day 
or are in close touch with world 
business, you of course know that 
some of the radio programs broad- 
cast from this country are being re- 
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ceived regularly by short wave 
lengths in many of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. This naturally gives 
an added every-day interest in the 
United States and American pro- 
ducts. 

And it is only a step from this 
present desultory method of broad- 
casting for South and Central Ameri- 
can reception to a regular schedule 
of daily programs specially prepared 
for transmission to Latin America. 
A little foresight in this direction can 
mean much to you in later profits. 

Aviation and its twin sister in 
communication methods, the over- 
seas telephone, are annihilating time 
and distance. Local atmosphere at 
long distance range is here. It has 
made it possible for us to create 
more profits for our customers and 
incidentally for ourselves. 

In South and Central America 
particularly, this is achieved by the 
more rapid turnover of capital; pos- 
sibly four to six times a year as 
compared to certainly not more than 
two in former years, and often one. 
Lowered inventories result, which 
carry in their train reduced bank 
carrying charges. This latter is a 
costly item for business in Latin 
American countries. 

To-day the United States is nearer 
than Europe as a source of supply to 
many a Latin American business 
man. This means more actual profits 
to him in dollars and cents as well 
as to the American manufacturer. 


HROUGH utilizing and keeping 

abreast of these changing fac- 
tors in world trade trends, many an 
alert American export sales execu- 
tive has succeeded in creating new 
and important business accounts for 
his house. He is tactful about it. He 
approaches Mr. Gonsalez or Mr. 
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Ewing Galloway 
A very impressive view of the 
New York Waterfront 


Morales, as the case may be, with 
the idea of being of service pri- 
marily. He points out to the dealer 
in Peru or Colombia that with less 
capital investment he can order with 
ease and security his supplies of 
shirts or shoes, canned goods or cos- 
metics, six times a year instead of 
twice annually. 

The foreign merchant had no 
alternative formerly. He had to tie 
up his capital for longer periods 
when rapid communications and 
transportation were few and far be- 
tween. But now stocks of goods can 
and are very easily replenished when 
instantaneous communication (if 
necessary) can be used for placing 
orders, and faster and faster trans- 
portation permits rapid delivery of 
the merchandise. 


HIS rapidity of communication 

methods is a trend in world trade 
which we cannot afford to lose sight 
of, especially in relation to Latin 
America because of our geographical 
proximity. 

Then there is the question of our 
growing world trade investments, 
which have planted their roots in all 
five continents. 

These investments at the begin- 
ning of 1930 had already reached 
the stupendous sum of sixteen and a 
half billion dollars. Of this vast 
amount, a little less than half (in 
round figures, seven and a _ half 
billions) comprise the direct foreign 
investments of innumerable Ameri- 
can corporations and business enter- 
prises. This expansion of our capi- 
tal interests abroad includes nearly 
every type of industrial and com- 
mercial activities—from the manu- 
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facture of needles to the operation of 
huge electrical plants. 

Wideawake firms follow these 
investment trends. They know that 
it is profitable to push their sales 
in those countries which are receiv- 
ing the benefits of outside capital 
resources. This additional capital is 
used to develop local sources of 
wealth in raw materials or minerals 
as well as in countless industrial 
projects. It brings increased business 
possibilities and profits to everyone 
within its radius. 


HE opportunity frequently arises 

for the American executive or 
salesman to stress these facts and to 
disabuse the foreign merchant’s 
mind regarding the supposedly 
Machiavellian intentions of our “im- 
iperialistic” economic penetration of 
the world’s markets. This helps to 
counteract the very great and grow- 
ing antagonism towards the United 
States; due to many of our economic 
policies, which other countries, 
rightly or wrongly, feel are unfair 
to them. 

It is distinctly advantageous to the 
seller of American merchandise if he 
emphasizes these conditions either 
through correspondence or personal 
conferences. They are of mutual 
economic value to himself and his 
customers. 

Many factors, of course, constitute 
new and changing trends in world 
trade, all of which affect various 
countries and specific industries quite 
differently. It is obviously impos- 
sible to enumerate everything that 
does or may become a major trend, 
but here are just a few in the public 
eye at the moment which may serve 
to illustrate the point: 

First and foremost. there is the 
question of commodity values and 
their relation to the purchasing 
power of the country in which the 
commodity is produced. Some of 
the most striking examples are Cuba 
in relation to sugar. Brazil and 
coffee, silk in Japan and jute in 
India, while wool and wheat in Aus- 
tralia and the Argentine all have 
their immediate effect even when n° 
worldwide depression exists. 

But when that latter feature is 
added to the individual troubles of 
any one country you have the super- 
depression through which we are 
now passing. Naturally sales are 
more difficult to make when the pur- 
chasing power of any country is re- 
duced sharply from such directly 
traceable economic causes. 

Less obvious, but just as import- 
ant, are changes or overthrow of 
governments, the inter-relationships 
of tourist travel—new discoveries 
and _inventions—development _ of 


American branch factories abroad, 
the Russian situation and the lowered 
purchasing power of the Far East, 
already mentioned. 

Then there is the nationality im- 
petus—the tendency to create new 
or more intensive collective unions 
of racial or geographical groups for 
economic purposes, such as_ the 
growing trend towards closer Em- 
pire, commercial co-ordination be- 
tween the various self-governing 
Sritish Commonwealths, and the 
much talked of projected European 
Economic Union of the near or far 
distant future. Pan-American activi- 
ties on a similar scale have also been 
mooted and discussed. The generai 
awakening and nationalistic aspira- 
tions of the Oriental countries should 
also be a matter of considerable eco- 
nomic value in the next decade. 

And we always have with us the 
question of world tariffs, peace dis- 
cussions and rumblings of war pos- 
sibilities. 


S I said at the outset of this 
A article, our export figures were 
“off” on an average of 25 per cent. 
from 1929, This average percentage 
of the drop in export sales is largely 
produced because of the still much 
larger drop in two of our leading 
exports, notably raw cotton and 
automotive products. Outside of the 
heavy decrease in these two items 
which necessarily increased the aver- 
age loss for all export shipments, the 
majority of firms in export trade did 
not suffer as great a loss in actual 
percentages, this varying, from my 
knowledge of conditions, from about 
10 per cent. to 15 per cent. Specific 
instances can be cited as follows: 

Let us take as exhibit “A” cer- 
tain hardware and machine _ tool 
manufacturers. They have had the 
following results: Their export sales 
are off 14 per cent. as compared with 
1929, and their unit prices are lower ; 
their export profits are only “off” 
in the same proportion due to intel- 
ligent economies and intensified sales 
efforts. Their export sales were ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. of their 
domestic business. These figures are 
significant. If export sales are only 
14 per cent. less in this firm, think 
how much better off they are by hav- 
ing some export business. Even if 
their export sales had been 50 per 
cent. less, the remaining balance 
would be the leaven that would allow 
the entire business either to show a 
small profit or break even. If a loss 
occurs, then the loss is less than if no 
export business existed. 

This factor in export trade is so 
well understood by certain firms that 
they are willing and anxious even to 
sell at factory costs for export. By 
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so doing they achieve two distinctly 
beneficial objectives—one is that they 
reduce their total factory burden 
and general administrative overhead 
for domestic business so that they 
are able to sell at lower cost levels 
in the domestic market. Secondly. 
and that is vitally important in these 
times, by having, let us say, 20 per 
cent. or 25 per cent. of their total 
production distributed in export 
markets (even though without profit 
per.se), they are able to keep «a 
greater number of people employed. 
In this crisis of unemployment and 
bread lines, does it not give one 
“furiously to think” as the French 
would say? 


HE next exhibit, let us call “B”. 

This covers a household pro- 

duct sold in units of fifty cents. It 

is universally used and is not a 

luxury, but a very great convenience 
in all well-regulated households. 

Export sales of this article show 
some very interesting highlights on 
world trade trends and markets. This 
product suffered a devastating loss 
of 65 per cent. decrease in one of 
the “key” markets of the world, due 
to a 200 per cent. increase in tariff ; 
also a 50 per cent. decrease in an- 
other key market. 

Yet in spite of this staggering loss 
of sales in two major markets, their 
total average decrease in export 
sales for 1930 as compared with 
1929 was only 15 per cent. How was 
this managed? Because their export 
department is well run, and it was 
easy to divert concentrated sales ef- 
forts to other countries, as_ their 
markets are well balanced by diver- 
sification in all parts of the world. 
Therefore, any unforeseen conditions 
in any one or two markets will not 
cause their export sales to suffer a 
total eclipse. 

The export profits of this firm 
were only slightly lower in 1930 than 
1929. They would not have been 
decreased at all if the firm had not 
deliberately decided to use some of 
these 1930 profits to develop inten- 
sive selling campaigns in certain 
other countries which had not yet 
been completely covered by them to 
date. Are they downhearted about 
the 65 per cent. decrease in one of 
their key markets? Not at all—they 
are already contemplating manufac- 
turing there rather than be kept out. 

And exhibit “C” is not one whit 
less interesting. This is a case where 
it is an ill wind that blows no one 
any good. This exporter specializes 
in replacement parts for automobiles. 
In a year when the export of auto- 
mobiles declined so enormously, he 
stressed economy, replacements, and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


HE decisive element in modern 

life is not political but indus- 
trial. Our prosperity as a nation de- 
pends not upon the Republicans or 
the Democrats but upon the mainte- 
nance of a specific type of industrial 
system. In the United States, as in 
Russia, the expression of the opinion 
of the people has less and less signi- 
ficance as the requirements of an im- 
personal industrial system become 
more and more dominant. The su- 
preme social problem of the twenti- 
eth century centres around the ques- 
tion whether the value of individual 
human life can be maintained when 
the decision of the individual has 
ceased to have social significance.— 
Francis If. Miller. 


*- 


We must construct a new spiritual- 
ity as perfect as possible, as total as 
possible. With this will come com- 
prehension of the significance of life. 

Count Keyserling. 


Take advantage of the little oppor- 
tunities and you won't need to wait 
for a big one.—William Feather. 


The business enterprise that en- 
dures and prospers over a span of 
time has been founded upon the con- 
fidence of those comprising the mar- 
ket ta whom it sought to sell its mer- 
chandise, service, intelligence, appre- 
ciation and goodwill.—Teamwork. 


If you have faith, preach it; if you 
have doubts, bury them; if you have 
joy, share it; if you have sorrow, 
bear it. Find the bright side of 
things and help others to get sight of 
it also. This is the only and surest 
way to be cheerful and happy.—Nug- 
gets. 


The surest antidote for adverse 
conditions is illumination, optimism 
and hard work; customers go where 
lights are brightest, sales people 
cheeriest and trying hardest to serve. 
—Owlprint. 


Watch the Snares 


It ain't the trees that block the traii, 
It ain’t the ash or pine; 

For if you fall, or if you fail, 
It was some pesky vine 

That tripped you up, and threw you 

down, 

That caught you unawares: 

The big things you can walk around 
sut watch the way for snares. 

—Exchange. 


» 
A Text 


But one thing I dog, forgetting 
the things which are behind, 
and stretching forward to the 
things which are before, I 
press on toward the goal.— 
Philippians 3:13, 14. 


R. Nash, Tex- 
arkana, Tex. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


Sent in by L. 


What we need is effective, rational- 
ly foresighted leadership culminating 
in philosophically sound plans. On 
our ability to obtain such leadership in 
American business, the fate of 
capitalistic civilization may well de- 
pend.—Prof. W. B. Donham. 


Taxation should not be used as a 
field for socialistic experiment, or as 
a club to punish success, but as a 
means of raising revenue to support 
the Government.—Andrew W. Mel- 
lon. 


Choose always the way that seems 
best, however rough it may be. “ as- 
tom will render it easy and agiccable. 
—Pythagoras. 


Great industries are not built up by 
getting the best of someone else, but 
by giving goods and services that are 
worth more to your customers than 
the amount they pay you in return.— 
G. Heath Clark. 


21 
OST of our trouble comes 
from the grasping idea for 


money. If we keep it as a servant, 
we will have a useful proposition; 
but when it becomes a master, it 
makes us do some funny things. We 
have got to guard against that. No 
man should let a dollar make a de- 
cision for him in anything. The Gold- 
en Rule should be the standard for 
men in every activity in life—Clar- 
ence H. Howard, president Common- 
wealth Steel Company. 


It is difficult to name a practical 
art which has made slower progress 
than home building. \Ve are still 
using the little brick, the hand unit 
with which they built the walls of 
Jericho.—Grosvenor Atterbury. 


Many persons smile sarcastically 
when the word romance is mentioned 
in any connection outside a love story 
or a poem; but a liberal portion of 
romance may be found in almost any- 
thing. Unless we have this faculty 
for recognizing and developing ro- 
mance in our work, we are apt to fail 
to reach the highest possibilities our 
job may bring to us and that we, 
through it, may help others to receive 
as a result of our industry—G. & E. 
News. 


I have told you of the Spaniard 
who always put his spectacles on 
when about to eat cherries, that they 
might look bigger and more tempting. 
In like manner, I make the most of 
my enjoyments ; and though I do not 
cast my eyes away from my troubles, 
I pack them in as little compass as I 
can for myself, and never let them 
annoy others.—Southey. 


Everyone now believes that there 
is in man an animating, ruling, char- 
acteristic essence, or spirit, which is 
himself. This spirit, dull or bright, 
preity or grand, pure or foul, looks 
out of the eyes, sounds in the voice, 
and appears in the manners of each 
individual, It is what we call per- 
sonality—Chas. W. Eliot. 





By B. C. ROBBINS 


NEWSPAPER columnist said 

recently, “Babies are about 

the only new things that don’t 
come wrapped in Celiophane.” Face- 
tious, but it shows how this industrial 
specialty has raced its way into our 
everyday life. 

What is the history of this con- 
quering product? How was it de- 
veloped ? 

Let L. A. Yerkes, president of 
the Du Pont Cellophane Company, 
naturally the best authority, reply : 

“How was Cellophane developed? 
A very natural question, but I really 
expected you to ask, ‘What is it made 
of? for it is always puzzling to out- 
siders to learn that we can take 
spruce pulp sheets like heavy card- 
board and transform them by mod- 
ern chemical magic into films eight 
ten-thousands of an inch in thick- 
ness, transparent as glass and mois- 
tureproof to a remarkable degree— 
sufficient to keep cigars and cigar- 
ettes and many other products fresh. 

“But we do perform that very feat 
of manufacturing legerdemain, and 
we are very proud of being able to 
make wood pulp  moistureproof, 
which on the surface seems an al- 
most impossible accomplishment. 

“And, while we are on the manu- 
facturing subject,” Mr. Yerkes con- 
tinued, “I want to emphasize to you 
that Cellophane is not a by-product. 
It is made from wood pulp as the 
main ingredient, is pure enough to 
eat and is not putrescent. 

“When we began manufacturing 
in America, imported Cellophane had 
already been in use here for several 


L. A. Yerkes, 

president, Du 

Pont Cellophane 
Company 
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CELLOPHANE: 
Modern 


Du 


Pont Executive Tells 


Miracle 
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Story of the Development and Pro- 
gress of This Remarkable Product 


years. It was to be seen on candy 
boxes, soaps and cosmetics—that’s 
about all. 

“The original French product, or 
La Cellophane, as it was called be- 
tore we bought the American manu- 
facturing rights, had the chief virtue 
of transparency. This transparency 
was satisfactory on candy boxes, 
soaps and cosmetics, but many of 
our other manufacturers had mois- 
ture packing problems, which the 
normal material we first turned out 
would not answer. 

“Therefore, when you say to me, 
‘How have you boosted or promoted 
your sales?’ I’d answer you by say- 
ing that first of all we have filled 
the needs of both manufacturer 
and consumer. We are making 
buying and selling easier be- 
cause our material solves the 
conflicting problems of display 
and protection. 

“In addition, we developed 
Moistureproof Cellophane in 
our own laboratory. The proc- 
ess perfected by the Du Pont 
chemists, which enabled us to 
make a cellulose sheeting with 
all the virtues of regular Cel- 
lophane, plus moistureproof- 
ness, is our 100% contribution 
to the merchandising of many 
products to-day. Cigars, cigar- 
ettes and many food products 
bear mute witness to the re- 
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Price Reductions on 
Normal and Moist- 
ureproof Cellophane 
Since Manufacture 
Started in 1924 


markable protective qualities of this 
material. 

“The experiments necessary to 
bring it to the point of perfection 
were over two thousand in number 
and covered over two and a half 
years of constant research. 

“Proper combinations finally re- 
sulted and we were able to give the 
baker or tobacco manufacturer what 
he wanted—a transparent, pure sheet 
in which to wrap his product, make 
it look its best, and above all, keep 
it fresh. 

“To find out why Cellophane has 
become successful you ought to talk 
to Madam Consumer, who wants to 
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see what she buys and wants it clean. 
There’s the entire secret. 

“T have already given you some 
idea of the manufacturing difficul- 
ties that confronted us. Other prob- 
lems had to be solved. 

“Candy boxes, soaps and cosmetic 
articles in imported Cellophane have 
already been mentioned. We would 
have to do better than just those 
three fields to build real volume, 

“Therefore problem ONE was to 
find new uses, ‘just try and find 
them,’ we used to say, because Cello- 
phane was pretty expensive at that 
time, especially in comparison with 
other wrapping materials. 

“Problem TWO was to reduce the 
then high cost. Believe it or not, but 
one manufacturer actually kept what 
Cellophane he bought from us in his 
safe until he used it up. 

“Reducing prices meant effecting 
more production economies. To do 
this it was necessary for us to have 
more volume. More volume led right 
back to problem ONE—try and find 
other uses—and this completed the 
vicious circle of the obstacles in our 
way. 

‘But constant pegging along made 
our product stand on its own feet 
after severe tests in spite of our first 
high cost. Our field men wrapped 
manufacturers’ own products in their 
own plants, suggested small sales 
tests, we supplying the Cellophane 
free. Our men capitalized at that 
time on the new successes of others 
who had seen transparent packaging 
increase sales on their products. 

“We gained a little ground, spread- 
ing into various other fields where 
unit packages existed. Visible 
and protective merchandising 
continued to be our main 
selling talk. Improve- 


“We must know 

how our material 

will act under all 
conditions” 


ments in our manufacturing pro- 
cesses came about, including most 
important of all, Moistureproof Cel- 
lophane. 

‘New selling points gradually de- 
veloped and slowly a valuable back- 
ground was built up. Cellophane 
vegan doing things to the cookie 
business, the bacon business and the 
cake business. In other words, vis- 
ible selling was beginning to prove 
itself. 

“Some of our salesmen in those 
earlier days of five and six years 
ago built up an enviable reputa- 
tion for themselves, not as pure 
missionary men but as sales engi- 
neers and merchandise coun- 
sellors. And they certainly needed 
the qualities that built up that 
reputation, for the first days 
were pretty hard sledding. A 
sure way to get a laugh from 
any Cellophane man who carries 
a bag is to say, “Why, your job 
is a cinch! Cellophane sells 
itself.’ Just listen to what he 
has to say about the difficulties 
in the path of the man who is 
selling ideas! After all, that’s 
what our men are selling. 

“But getting back to our origi- 
nal high cost. In time we were 
able to keep faith with our 
first customers. Antici- 


A few representa- 
tive examples of 
Cellophane - wrap- 
ped merchandise 


pated volume brought about a series 
of price reductions which has alle- 
viated price consciousness consid- 


erably. But in many rich and 
beckoning fields as yet unturned, 
price still forms a barrier which can 
be worn away only by constant plug- 
ging and patient development work. 

“There are so many factors which 
must be considered. In many cases 
we are asking a man to change his 
whole business over when we try to 
sell him the visible packing idea. It 
may require junking old equipment 
and buying new, just to handle our 
material He may need to change 
his distributing methods, especiall 
if he is going from bulk to unit 
goods, which is frequently the case. 

“The Woolworth method and the 
Cellophane method are almost syn- 
onymous,” Mr. Yerkes went on to 
explain, “both visible selling, sug- 
gesting a purchase, allowing easy 
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examination and inspection. We are 
in a distinct merchandising trend 
these days—island display. tables, 
pfogressive retailers going in for 
new and better interiors, customers 
allowed to do more helping them- 
selves, clerk economy has become 
almost a fetish; for with all this sight 
selling and buying in vogue to-day, 
Display is king. a3 

“In our advertising to the~con- 
sumer, we are comparing our material 
with Nature’s own methods. We say, 
for instance, ‘Consider the egg, one of 
Nature's finest packages, but trans- 
parent Cellophane goes Nature’s fin- 
est packages one better.’ The main 
message we are trying to get over 
is to educate the people that visible 
packing allows everybody to buy the 
modern way. 

“And in our trade advertising and 
direct mail, we offer the services of 
a rather unique department, our 
Package Development Department.” 
Here Mr. Yerkes, in addition to tell- 
ing us a bit of what goes on behind 
the scenes, took us into this very 
interesting department at the execu- 
tive offices in New York. 

Here we saw a corps of experi- 
enced artists, designers, box makers 
and packagings.experts, surrounded 
by instruments of all kinds: air 
brushes, hot-plates, adhesives, draw- 
ing equipment, paints, expensive 
coated colored papers and board—- 
and the creative ability to handle 
them. 

We saw several pounds of colored 
hard candies come in from a manp- 
facturing confectioner who wanted 
packaging suggestions. Here the 
bulk candy will be separated into 
smaller quantities, packed neatly in 
moistureproof transparent bags, 
probably enough to sell for a dime, 
and tucked into a neatly designed 
display carton. We were shown sev- 
eral examples of packages actually 
on the market which had been de- 
signed right in this department. 


HAT a vivid example of the 

trouble and expense the modern 
manufacturer must go to nowadays 
to put over his products! 

If certain products run into real 
volume, wrapping machines are 
needed. Lack of the right wrapping 
machinery a couple of years ago was 
one of the greatest obstacles in ex- 
panding the use of Cellophane in 
the cigar field. But gradually ma- 
chines were developed by the experi- 
mental men of these machinery 
companies when it was clearly seen 
that there was a demand for Cello- 
phane. Now every respectable cigar 
wears a Cellophane dress! 

Pouches for cigars, bags, window 
boxes, envelopes, printed Moisture- 
proof Cellophane, are only a few of 


the fabricated forms of this remark- 
able material. 

From this interesting department 
Mr. Yerkes led us to the Technical 
Laboratory, another example of a 
most unusual and expensive service 
to customers. If one manufacturer 
asks, “Will gorgonzola cheese mold 
in Cellophane?” Du Pont’s answer is 
to try it in their laboratory, located 
at headquarters. 


ERE we saw delicate machines 

testing cigarettes for loss of 
moisture weight over periods of days. 
Almost any temperature, almost any 
humidity or degree of aridity can be 
produced. ‘We must know how our 
material will act under all conditions 
and on certain products,” explained 
Mr. Yerkes. “We cannot make logi- 
cal packaging suggestions or mer- 
chandising recommendations to man- 
ufacturers until we are sure ,we are 
right. 

“Our objective is to find out 
through scientific and merchandising 
experimental work on what type of 
product Cellophane belongs. It may 
have cost us considerable money to 
discover that Cellophane will not 
serve a certain purpose, but the in- 
vestigation will save us the further 
expense of any additional promo- 
tional or sales work in that field. Get 
the facts and then act. 

“Continuing on the principle of 
knowing we are right before pro- 
ceeding, we make comprehensive 
surveys, studies of various busi- 
nesses. We compile booklets for the 
confidential use of the sales force 
only, covering the entire experience 
of our field men in all parts of the 
country in a particular industry, say, 


& 
When the Times Are Hard 


HEN the times are hard and 
the people are not buying, is the 
very time that advertising should be 
the heaviest. You want to get people 
in to see what you have to sell, and 
you must advertise to do that. 
When times are good they will 
come of their own accord. But I 
believe in advertising all the time. I 
never..stop advertising—John Wan- 
amaker. 


*- 


Business is a great game. I play 
it very hard and in as sportsman- 
like a way as I know how, and 
I feel that at the end of the 
day I have got the fullest reward. I 
am an enthusiast in business. Be- 
sides ambition, business demands 
courage, judgment, imagination and 
organizing ability. But it has no use 
for self-satisfaction or for mental 
laziness—the fitsteggitae anuthe Ji 


Gordon Selfridge. meio Votes 
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the cigar industry. In addition we 
interview authorities in the field— 
manufacturers already using our ma- 
terial, as well as those who have been 
unable to..use it. These handbooks, 
combining our own experiments and 
discoveries with the opinions and ex- 
periences of those actually in the 
particular, business under considera- 
tion, are a valuable aid to our sales- 
men, enabling them to talk the 
manufacturer's own language. 

“This type of work costs us thou- 
sands of dollars, but we feel that we 
must do it in order to get on the 
right track. It has renewed our vigor 
in some fields where particular en- 
couragement showed up, and_ has 
completely called us out of other 
fields until we felt properly equipped 
to go ahead again. A good example 
of this was the cake field, until we 
had developed a Moistureproof Cel- 
lophane which would keep the cake 
fresh over a_ sufficient turnover 
period. 

“What happens at the retail coun- 
ter is of major importance to us, so 
we have men continually on this type 
of work. It pays us generous divi- 
dends in a manufacturer’s goodwill 
to keep him informed of retail sell- 
ing facts pertinent to his business, 
particularly if he hasn’t the organi- 
zation to do it himself. 

“We ourselves must know what 
is going on. Why are certain prod- 
ucts a merchandising success, others 
only passably so, and others complete 
‘duds’? Product behavior at the 
point of sale, new types of display, 
trends toward combination and gift 
packages, fresh frozen meats, new 
types of refrigerator display cases— 
all these important features of re- 
tailing and many more are vitally 
interesting to us and we must keep 
constantly informed in order to be 
intelligent merchandisers ourselves.” 

Mr. Yerkes next took us to the 
Cellophane Company's “Museum of 
the Future.” Here we saw a verit- 
able sea of transparent, sparkling 
packages of every possible size, shape 
and _classification—golf balls and 
gum, spark plugs and spaghetti, bath 
salts and bias tape, gloves and gar- 
ters, noodles and nut bread, tooth 
brushes and tea balls, pickles and 
even the lowly prune, hundreds of 
others. Behind each article we 
visioned a_ little individual drama 
entitled “The Change for the Bet- 
ter,” produced by Du Pont and Mr. 
Manufacturer. 

Cellophane is no longer kept in the 
safe. Its intrinsic value has declined 
steadily, but its mercha ‘dising value 
is multiplying even more quickly 
than the price is falling. 

Such, in brief, is the story of this 
modern miracle of the mercantile 
world. 
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‘lo the man who wants to 


BE A CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


OME men can become Certified 
Public Accountants—and many 
others can not. 


There are some people who could 
never become Certified Public Ac- 
countants—no matter how long they 
might study Accounting, no matter 
how many years of practical ac- 
counting experience they might ac- 
quire—for the very good reason that 
certain definite qualifications are re- 
quired before a candidate is permit- 
ted to take the examination. 

If you possess the required qual- 
ifications, there is now available to 
you a training plan which has proved 
itself in many instances to be a sure, 
successful preparation for the C. P. A. 
Examination. 

There are hundreds of letters in 
our files (from men now holding 
C.P.A. Certificates) which contain 
overwhelming proof of the effective- 
ness of International Accountants 
Society training. Among these let- 
ters are three which tell the follow- 
ing story of a father and his two sons. 


A Dramatic True Story 


Mr. A. T. Hull formerly held a position as 
postmaster, at Glade Springs, Virginia. When 
he was 45 years old he decided to become a 
Certified Public Accountant. As preparation 
for taking the C.P.A. Examination, he enrolled 
for the International Accountants Society's 
Course. He passed the Virginia C.P.A. Ex- 
amination in October, 1924. 

Inspired by his father’s accomplishment, 
Alex. H. Hull enrolled for International Ac- 
countants Society training. He passed the 
Virgima C.P.A. Examination in October, 1926. 

With these splendid examples of the effec- 
tiveness of International Accountants Society 
training as his inspiration, the younger son, 
Raymond V. Hull, enrolled for the Course. 








Read how this 
Accounting 
Course helped 
A. T. Hull and 


his two sons to 
become C. P. A?s. 























He passed the Virginia C.P.A. Examination 
in October, 1929. 

The achievement of these men in the same 
family cannot be considered as mere coinci- 
dence. Rather it must be recognized as proof 
of the effectiveness of the training plan they 
selected and followed, one after another, to 
successful accomplishment. 


This Same Plan is Available 
to You 


If you possess the necessary qualifications to 
sit for the C.P.A. Examination, you have an 
opportunity to follow the same training pro- 
gram which brought success to Mr. Hull and 
his two sons. - 

Among the many advantages of the Ac- 
counting Course offered by the International 
Accountants Society are those listed below: 
1. Previous accounting experience is not nec- 
essary for your enrollment, because the Course 
covers the subject from the very beginning. 
Those who have had accounting experience, 
however, are not required to start at the 
beginning of the Course. 


2. You can learn Accounting in your spare . 


time at home. Only a few hours a week are 
required to complete the Course. 

$3. The home-study system of instruction 
which the International Accountants Society 
employs is so flexible that it meets the needs 
of every subscriber. The plan enables you to 
go as swiftly or as slowly as you please. 

4. All the students’ examination papers are 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


graded by Certified Public Accountants, 

5. The cost of the Course is only a few cents 
a day. 

6. The International Accountants Society 
(established in 1903) is the oldest extension 
school of its kind in America. Its recent con- 
solidation with the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute brings together the vast educational 
resources of two famous institutions. 


Find Out if You Are Qualified 


The qualifications required for candidates to 


_ sit for the C.P.A. Examination vary in dif- 


ferent states. We can furnish detailed infor- 
mation regarding these qualifications in any 
state and advise you whether your personal 
qualifications are sufficient to enable you to 
take the examination, either in your own 
state or in some other state. 

Send the coupon below and one of our ex- 
perienced advisers will get in touch with you 
personally or by letter to give you full and 
complete information regarding your possible 
chances for securing a C.P.A. Certificate. 


Free Lesson and Booklet 


The coupon below also entitles you to find 
out about the Course by trying it free, as 
Lesson No. 1 will be sent to you promptly, 
and without cost or obligation. Also you will 
receive an attractive 56-page booklet which 
gives facts about the International Account- 
ants Society training. 

This booklet tells how you can get a better 
position. How you can become an accountant 
without interfering with your present work. 
How to tell what sort of Accounting you 
should specialize in. How much money ac- 
countants make. How this training in Ac- 
counting can be made to fit your individual 
needs. Do not delay. Do not put it off. Mail 
the coupon today. 


To Tue INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS Society, Inc. 
$411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free, first lesson and booklet, ‘*The 
Accountant —Who He Is—What He Does — 
How to Become One,” and tell me how I can 
increase my income as your other students 
have done. 
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(Please write plainly) 
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PASSENGER AND 
COMMERCIAL CAR GROUP 


Buick Motor Division, Flint, Mich.—Buick pas- 
senger cars. 

Cadillac Motor Car Division,! Detroit, Mich.— 
Cadillac and La Salle V-8; Cadillac V-12 and 
V-16 passenger cars. 

Chevrolet Motor Division,’ Detroit, Mich. (in- 
cluding Subsidiaries?)—Chevrolet passenger 
and commercial cars produced in the manu- 
facturing and assembly plants located as fol- 
lows: Flint, Mich., motors, sheet metal and 
assembly; Detroit, Mich., forgings, springs, 
gears, axles and wheels; Saginaw, Mich., foun- 
dry; Bay City, Mich., carburetors and hard- 
ened and ground parts; Toledo, O., transmis- 
sions. Assembly plants in these cities: St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo.; Janesville, Wis.; 
Oakland, Calif.; Buffalo and Tarrytown, N. 
Y.; Norwood, O., and Atlanta, Ga. Export 
boxing plant at Bloomfield, N. J. 

CuHevroLet Commerciat Bopy Division, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oakland Motor Car Division,! Pontiac, Mich.— 
Oakland and Pontiac passenger cars. 

Olds Motor Works Division,’ Lansing, Mich.— 
Oldsmobile passenger cars. 

General. Motors: of Canada, Limited,? Oshawa, 
Ont.—Cadillac, La Salle, McLaughlin-Buick, 
Oakland, Oldsmobile, Pontiac and Chevrolet 
passenger cars; Chevrolet commercial cars. 
Plants at Oshawa and Walkerville, Ont., and 
Regina, Sask. 

General Motors Fleet Sales Corporation,” Detroit, 
Mich.—Sells all General Motors cars and 
trucks to fleet operators. 


FISHER BODY GROUP 








FISHER 


Fisher Body Division,! Detroit, Mich.—Automo- 
bile body building plants located at Detroit, 
Lansing, Pontiac and Flint, Mich.; Buffalo 
and Tarrytown, N. Y. Extensive acreage of 
virgin hardwood timber in northern Michigan. 

Fisher Body Company of Cleveland,? Cleveland, 
O.—Automobile body building plants at Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, O. 

Fisher Body St. Louis Company,” St. Louis, Mo. 
—Automobile body building plants at St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo., Oakland, Calif., 
and Janesville, Wis. 

Fisher Body Company of Atlanta,” Atlanta, Ga.— 
Automobile body building plant. 

Fleetwood Body Corporation,” Detroit, Mich.— 
Automobile body building plants for custom 
bodies. 

Ternstedt Manufacturing Company,” Detroit, 
Mich.—Hardware for automobile bodies and 
Frigidaire cabinets. 

The National Plate Glass Company,” Ottawa, 
Ill.—Plate glass for automobile bodies. 

Fisher Lumber Corporation,” Memphis, Tenn. 
(Fisher Delta Log Company, subsidiary)— 
Large tracts of virgin hardwood timber in 
Louisiana and Arkansas; saw mills at Ferriday 
and Wisner, La., and saw mill and automobile 
body woodworking plant at Memphis, Tenn. 

Fisher Body Company of Seattle,” Seattle, Wash. 
—Automobile body woodworking plant. 

Fisher Body Service Corporation,” Detroit, Mich. 
—Automobile body parts depots and body 
servicing plants at Detroit, Mich., and Oak- 
land, Calif. 








ACCESSORY AND PARTS GROUP 


A C Spark Plug Company,” Flint, Mich.—A C 
spark plugs, A C Miko aviation spark plugs, 
speedometers, oil pressure gauges, ammeters, 
thermo gauges, gasoline gauges, tachometers 
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for marine purposes, altimeters for motor cars, 
instrument panels, air cleaners, carburetor 1n- 
take silencers, oil filters, fuel pumps, gasoline 
strainers, die castings, A C die cast machines 
and decorative tile. 

Armstrong Spring Division, Flint, Mich.—Au- 
tomobile chassis springs for passenger cars and 
trucks. 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin Division,! Syracuse, N. Y.— 
Differential gears, valve tappets and other 
precision automotive parts. 

Delco Appliance Corporation,” Rochester, N. Y. 
—Delco-Light electric light and power plants, 
Delco Water Systems and Delcogas individual 
gas-producing units for domestic use; Delco 
electric fans; Delco motors for commercial 
purposes; North East starters, generators, ig- 
nition systems, speedometers, heaters and 
small motors. 

Delco Products Corporation,” Dayton, O.—Hy- 
draulic shock absorbers; integral and frac- 
tional horsepower electric motors. 

Delco-Remy Corporation,? Anderson, Ind.— 
Delco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition 
systems for cars, trucks and coaches; Klaxon 
horns; Dual locks; Electrolocks; lock coils; 
switches; Delco batteries and Bu-Nite pistons. 
Plants at Anderson, Muncie and Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Frigidaire Corporation,” Dayton, O.—Frigidaire 
automatic refrigerators; electric refrigerating 
units for household and commercial use; milk 
cooling equipment; ice cream cabinets; Frigid- 
aire water coolers for homes, offices, stores and 
factories; room coolers and dehumidifiers. 

Guide Lamp Corporation,” Anderson, Ind.—Au- 
tomobile lamps. 

Harrison Radiator Corporation,” Lockport, N. Y. 
—Automobile radiators, radiator shutters, oil 
temperature regulators and hot water car 
heaters. 

Hyatt Bearings Division,’ Newark, N. J.—Hyatt 
anti-friction roller bearings. 

Inland Manufacturing Company,” Dayton, O.— 
Steering wheels, battery containers, motor 
supports, rubber ice trays for automatic re- 
frigerators, rubber and moulded products. 

The McKinnon Industries, Limited,? St. Catha- 
rines, Ont.—Automobile differentials; start- 
ing, lighting and ignition systems; tool kits; 
malleable castings; stampirfgs; drop forgings 
and saddlery hardware. 

McKinnon Products Company,” Buffalo, N. Y.— 
Sporting goods, spring covers and golf bags. 

Moraine Products Company,” Dayton, O.— 
Durex oil impregnated metal bearings; Mo- 
raine rolled bronze bearings. 

Muncie Products Division,’ Muncie, Ind.—Syn- 
chro-mesh transmissions; transmissions for pas- 
senger cars and trucks; chassis parts and auto- 
mobile engine valves. 

New Departure Manufacturing Company,’ Bris- 
tol, Conn.— Ball bearings, coaster brakes, bells 
and bicycle hubs. 

Saginaw Malleable Iron Division, Saginaw, 
Mich.—Malleable iron castings for passenge: 
cars and trucks. 

Saginaw Steering Gear Division,! Saginaw, Mich. 
—Steering gears for passenger cars, trucks and 
buses. 

United Motors Service, Inc.,? Detroit, Mich.— 
Provides authorized national service for Delco- 
Remy and North East starting, lighting and 
ignition systems, hot water heaters and speed- 
ometers; Delco batteries; Delco hydraulic 


shock absorbers; Delco commercial motors; 
Delco automotive radio; Klaxon horns; Har- 
rison radiators and hot water heaters; New 
Departure ball bearings; Hyatt roller bear- 
ings; A C speedometers, air cleaners, oil filters, 
gasoline strainers, fuel pumps, gauges and 
spark plugs; Guide lamps. 


Allison Engineering. Company,” Indianapolis, 
Ind.—Aircraft power plant engineering, avia- 
tion engines, bearings, superchargers, gears 
and mechanical equipment. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation,!! Chicago, IIl.— 
Aviation starters, generators, magnetos, in- 
struments and eiectric equipment; Bendix 
starter drives; brakes and brake equipment; 
carburetors; automotive Diesel engines; tex- 
tile devices and dyeing processes; national 
service for Bendix products. 

Electro-Motive Company,” Cleveland, O.—De- 
sign and sale of rail cars equipped with gaso- 
line and Diesel engines. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation,’ New York, N. Y.— 
Markets Ethyl fluid to oil refining companies 
which manufacture Ethyl Gasoline. 

General Aviation Corporation,'! New York, N. 
Y.—Fokker land planes, seaplanes, flying 
boats and amphibians. Plants at Glendale, 
W. Va., Hasbrouck Heights and Passaic, N. J. 

General Motors Radio Corporation,* Dayton, O. 
—Radio receivers for household use and for 
installation in automobiles and motor boats, 
combination radio sets and phonographs, am- 
plifying units for use with receivers, and other 
radio accessories. 

Kinetic Chemicals, Inc.,!1 Deepwater Point, N. J. 
—Manufacture and sale of new types of re- 
frigerant chemicals and allied products. 

Winton Engine Company, ? Cleveland, O.—Ma- 
rine, stationary and Diesel engines. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Manufacturing Co.,* Pon- 
tiac, Mich.—General Motors Trucks, Yellow 
Coaches and Yellow Cabs. 


OVERSEAS OPERATIONS GROUP 


General Motors Export Company,” New York, 
N. Y.—Distribution of General Motors cars 
and trucks in overseas territories not covered 
by General Motors overseas operations; zone 
offices in eleven cities abroad. 

General Motors Limited,? London, England— 
Distribution of cars and trucks in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland; assembly plant at London. 

General Motors International, A/S,? Copenhagen, 
Denmark— Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Denmark, Norway, Esthonia, Iceland, Latvia 
and Lithuania; assembly plant at Copen- 
hagen. 

General Motors Nordiska, A/B,? Stockholm, 
Sweden—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Sweden and Finland; assembly plant at Stock- 
holm. 

General Motors w Polsce Sp. zo. o.,2 Warsaw, 
Poland—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
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Poland and Danzig Free State; warehouse at 
Warsaw. 

General Motors Continental, S. A.,2 Antwerp, 
Belgium—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Belgium, Austria, Bulgaria, Crete, Greece, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Jugoslavia, Rou- 
mania and Switzerland; assembly plant at 
Antwerp. 

General Motors G.m.b.H.,?_ Berlin, Germany— 
Distribution of cars and trucks in Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and European Russia; assem- 
bly plant at Berlin. 

General Motors (France) S. A.,2 Paris, France— 
Distribution of cars and trucks in France, 
Algeria, French Morocco, Spanish Morocco 
and Tunisia; warehouse at Le Havre. 

General Motors Peninsular, S. A.,?_ Madrid, 
Spain—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Spain, Portugal, Canary Islands and Gibral- 
tar; warehouse at Madrid. 

General Motors Near East, S. A.,” Alexandria, 
Egypt—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Egypt, Arabia, Hejaz, Iraq, Italian Africa, 
Aden, Syria, Persia west of 56° E. L., Pales- 
tine and Turkey; warehouse at Alexandria. 

General Motors Argentina, S. A.,? Buenos Aires, 
Argentina— Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Argentina and Paraguay; assembly plant at 
Buenos Aires. 

General Motors do Brasil, S. A.,2 Sao Paulo, 
Brazil—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Brazil; assembly plant at Sao Paulo. 

General Motors Uruguaya, S. A.,2 Montevideo, 
Uruguay—Distribution of cars and trucks in 
Uruguay; assembly plant at Montevideo. 

General Motors South African, Ltd.,? Port Eliza- 
beth, South Africa—Distribution of cars and 
trucks in the Union of South Africa, Rhodesia, 
British Southwest Africa, Portuguese East 
Africa, Nyasaland, Bechuanaland and the 
Katanga district of the Belgian Congo; assem- 
bly plant at Port Elizabeth. 

General Motors (Australia) Pty. Ltd.,2 Melbourne, 
Australia—Distribution of cars andtrucks in 
Australia; assembly plants at Adelaide, Bris- 
bane, Melbourne, Perth and Sydney. 

General Motors New Zealand, Ltd.,* Wellington, 
New Zealand—Distribution of cars and trucks 
in New Zealand; assembly plant at Welling- 
ton. 

General Motors Japan, Ltd.,2 Osaka, Japan— 
Discribution of cars and trucks in Japan and 
Korea; assembly plant at Osaka. 

General Motors China, Inc.,? Shanghai, China— 
Distribution of cars and trucks in China and 
Manchuria; warehouse in Shanghai, branch in 
Mukden. 

N. V. General Motors Java,” Batavia, Java—Dis- 
tribution of cars and trucks in the Dutch East 
Indies, French Indo-China, Siam and the 
Straits Settlements; assembly plant at Ba- 
tavia. 

General Motors India, Ltd.,2 Bombay, India — 
Distribution of cars and trucks in British 
India, Ceylon and Persia east of 56° E. L.; 
assembly plant at Bombay. 

Vauxhall Motors, Ltd.,* Luton, England—Manu- 
facture of Vauxhall motor cars and Bedford 
trucks; plant at Luton. 


Adam Opel A. G.,* Riisselsheim, Germany — 
Manufacture of Opel motor cars and Blitz 
trucks; plant at Riisselsheim. 

Delco-Remy & Hyatt, Ltd.,? London, England — 
Sales and service on all Corporation accessory 
products in the British Isles; technical and 
service headquarters at London. 

Overseas Motor Service Corporation,’ New York, 
N. Y.—Sales and service overseas on all Cor- 
poration accessory products. 


FINANCING, INSURANCE AND 
ACCOUNTING GROUP 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation,? New 
York, N. Y. (Including Subsidiaries*)—Fi- 
nances wholesale distribution and retail credit 
sales of General Motors products; branch of- 
fices in one hundred seven cities in the United 
States, Dominion of Canada and overseas. 

General Exchange Insurance Corporation,® New 
York, N. Y.—Provides insurance service 
against accidental damage to cars sold at retail 
in the United States, Hawaiian Islands, 
Alaska and Canada. 

Tue ALLGEMEINE AUTOMOBIL VERSICHE- 
RUNGS AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT, a subsidiary, 
Riisselsheim, Germany—Provides complete 
insurance service on cars sold at retail in 
Germany. 

General Motors Holding Corporation,? New 
York, N. Y.—Underwrites certain classes of 
General Motors dealers, by purchase of stock 
in dealership, with arrangement for dealer to 
reacquire full ownership out of earnings. 

Motor Accounting Company,” Detroit, Mich.— 
Installs, audits and supervises standardized 
accounting practices for General Motors deal- 
ers and distributors. 

Motor Accounting Company of Canada, Limited,® 
Oshawa, Ont.—Installs, audits and supervises 
standardized accounting practices for General 
Motors dealers and distributors in Canada. 


REAL ESTATE GROUP 


Argonaut Realty Corporation,” Detroit, Mich.— 
Erects and finances salesrooms, parts depots, 
garages and service stations for General 
Motors divisions, subsidiaries and affiliated 
companies; surveys real estate projects and 
reviews leases for divisions, branches, distribu- 
tors and dealers. 

Bristol Realty Company,!° Bristol, Conn.— 
Housing for employes in Bristol. 

General Motors Building Corporation,” Detroit, 
Mich.—Owns and operates central office build- 
ing in Detroit. 

Modern Dwellings, Limited,® Oshawa, Ont.— 
Housing for employes in Oshawa. 


Modern Housing Corporation,” Detroit, Mich. 
—Housing for employes in Flint and Pontiac, 
Mich., and Janesville, Wis. 

New Departure Realty Company,’ Bristol, Conn. 
—Housing for employes in Bristol. 


RESEARCH 


General Motors Research Laboratories, Detroit, 
Mich.—Maintained for the continuous im- 
provement of General Motors products. 

General Motors Proving Ground, Milford, Mich. 
—A 1268-acre “outdoor laboratory” for the 
testing of General Motors cars and trucks. 


PEOPLE 


General Motors is owned by 285,000 stock- 
holders. They live in every state, in many prov- 
inces of Canada and in overseas countries. 

A normal average of more than 175,000 men 
and women is employed in the manufacture of 
General Motors products. 

Through more than 26,000 General Motors 
dealers in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries about 500,000 more persons are engaged in 
sales and service. 

Another 500,000 are directly employed by 
suppliers in the manufacture of materials for 
General Motors. 

Add the families represented by these people 
and by the stockholders, and the total approxi- 
mates six million men, women and children who 
derive income directly or indirectly from Gen- 
eral Motors. 








1. Assets owned by General Motors Corporation. 

2. All stock owned by Gen rc l Motors Corporation. 

3. All common stock owned by General Motors 
Corporation. 

4. Majority of stock owned by General Motors 
Corporation. 

5. One-half interest owned by General Motors 
Corporation. 

6. All stock owned by General Motors of Canada, 
Limited. 

7. All stock owned by General Motors Export 
Company. 

8. All stock owned by General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation. 

g. All stock owned by New Departure Manufac- 
turing Company. 

10. Majority of stock owned by New Departure 
Manufacturing Co. 

11. Large stock interest owned by General Motors 
Corporation. 
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READERS and PRESS 


Wages 
[; B. PAPE, Chicago, III. : 
_ “i 


notice that you 
touched for the first time in your edi- 
torials the question of reduction of 
wages and I notice a newspaper in- 
terview with a leading banker hint- 
ing at the same subject. 

“I would like to hear an honest 
answer to the question: ‘Would a 
general reduction in wages help mat- 
ters?’ If the answer is ‘Yes,’ how 
would it? 

“Commodities are very cheap in 
every manufactured line: lower 
prices would not increase sales, then 
how would lower wages help? 

“Every man that receives a cut in 
wages or loses his position starts an- 
other ripple in the troubled waters 
that are around us; others are af- 
fected, even though only mentally, 
and more caution is exercised. 

“There seems to be no question 
but that the private ownership of 
homes is the backbone of the coun- 
try and yet the major trouble of our 
smaller banks to-day is that they are 
carrying mortgages which cannot be 
rediscounted, frozen assets. 

“Why should not real estate have 
a collateral value as far as the Fed- 
eral Reserve is concerned? Even if 
the banks could get 10 per cent. on 
it, the general situation would be re- 
lieved. Surely, real estate in this 
country should be backed by the 
country itself, otherwise what value 
is America? 

“For the simple man on the street, 
all the shouting, explaining and 
alibiing doesn’t give any satisfactory 
answer to the facts that exist, and 
they are these: There is no shortage 
of money; there is no shortage of 
food; there is no shortage of any- 
thing—except right where it affects 
the average man, in his pocketbook. 
His home is being taken away him, 
his job is being taken away from him, 
or his salary is being reduced, and 
yet—there is no shortage of money. 
It doesn’t seem right, and it can’t 
be right, no matter what is argued 
pro and con.” 


The Great American Desert 


RAND ISLAND, Nebraska, 
Independent: 
“Beatrice Sun: Economists make 


have 


maps of the country, designating by 
shading the economic conditions of 
the various sections. One was pub- 
lished by Forses MaAGAzINE, a busi- 
ness publication, which showed that 
no part of the country was enjoying 
conditions which could be termed as 
excellent. Nebraska was the only 
State which was entirely covered by 
the shading indicating ‘good.” And 
the only other portions of States la- 
beled ‘good’ were contiguous to Ne- 
braska. Map makers used to label 
this country Great American Desert. 
And now, the best economic condi- 
tions are found in this erstwhile des- 
ert. 


On Nourishing Enemies 


AU CLAIRE, Wis., Telegram, 
editorial : 

“It is late in the day for such pro- 
tests, which have thus far failed to 
produce much effect, but a powerful 
editorial in ForsEs Magazine, under 
the caption, ‘Stop Nourishing Soviets, 
Our Worst Enemies!’ ought to help 
to show the reader the significance 
of helping to build up and fortify 
the monstrosity of Communism em- 
bodied in the Soviet regime in Rus- 
sia. What has been going on in this 
respect is beginning to be realized, 
and, whether the Moscow oligarchy 
is to survive or not, there will be a 
flock of chickens coming home to 
roost for all that has been done in 
this country to encourage it.” 


Decidedly True , 


E. DAVIDSON, president, Ne- 
i. braska Power Company : 
“Your editorial, ‘Business is Clean- 
er Than Politics,’ appearing in the 
April 1 issue, is excellent, timely and 
decidedly true.” 


Jealousy? 
DITORIAL, Lowell, 


Courier Citizen: 

“The jealousy of little people is 
said by B. C. Forbes, financial writ- 
er, to account for the undue inter- 
est which the public seems to take in 
the big salaries paid certain officials 
as to Eugene Gifford Grace, a steel 


Mass., 





magnate, whose earnings in the past 
13 years have been disclosed to have 
been at the rate of $815,000. Mr. 
industrial 


Forbes believes that the 


corporations do not pay such salaries 
as this unless they are really earned; 
and he reminds small persons that 
there is, indeed, a world of differ- 
ence between their feeble intellects 
and the mentality of a million-dollar- 
a-year giant. Others have made simi- 
lar observations. It well may be, 
meantime, that the newspapers ought 
not to give such arresting headlines 
to revelations of high compensation 
in private business; but the journal- 
istic custom of so doing gets right 
back, it may be, to the thesis of hu- 
man jealousy. While newspaper men 
are, of course, rich, very few of them, 
as yet, are in the $800,000-a-year 
ciass. That could be why some news 
editors ‘expose’ huge salaries of other 
business men as if there were some- 
thing nefarious in these.” 


Time for Action 
DITORIAL, Wilmington, Del., 
Every Evening: 
If industry does nothing to take 
care of its unemployed, politicians 


will.” This is the pertinent warning 
of B. C. Forbes, editor of Forses 


MAGAZINE, who insists that, with 
few exceptions, industrial and other 
business leaders in America have 
failed in the past to look ahead and 
plan concerning the handling of wide- 
spread unemployment, ‘which they 
should have known loomed before 
them.’ 

“Mr. Forbes, of course, is dealing 
in generalities, and it is noteworthy 
that he has no specific program for 
the industrial and business leaders to 
follow other than to hold conferences. 
Meanwhile, the politician, so-called, 
has already taken a hand in the mat- 
ter, but without avail, if we may 
term Senator Wagner of New York 
a politician. 

“Mr. Wagner had in mind a solu- 
tion of the immediate problem of un- 
employment, while Mr. Forbes is con- 
sidering the problem from a purely 
economic standpoint involving per- 
iods of prosperity as well as de- 
pression. 

“What is the answer to the prob- 
lem? Is it unemployment insurance? 
Profit-sharing programs? Or any of 
a dozen or more other ideas which 
have been advanced during the past 
eighteen months? In any event, it is 
time for something to be done.” 
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At Minaki 
swimming, 
boating, fish- 
ingtempt 
you to be on 
or itn the 
waterallday. 


You can step 
from Mina- 
ki’s broad 
veranda to 
this perfect 
course on the 
forest's edge. 
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INAKI” is an Ojibway 
Indian word. It means 
“beautiful country”—for this 
wonderful Lake - of - the -Woods 
region cast the same spell on the 
Indian centuries ago that it casts 
on the white man today. 

In the heart of this land of 
lakes and streams, Canadian 
National has built Minaki Lodge. 
Here is a golf course ringed by 
cool pine woods. Here are tennis, 
fishing, swimming, motor-boat- 
ing, canoeing, aquaplaning . 
islands to visit and rivers to ex- 





in Canapa’s pine-clad 


Lake-of-the-Woods region 


plore... Here at night are blazing 
fires, delightful dinners, gay danc- 
ing, charming companionship. 
Send for booklets about this 
perfect North Woods vacation. 
Or ask any of the Canadian Na- 
tional offices listed below, to ar- 
range for you free showings of 
Minaki and other Canadian films 
in your club or your church. 


* * * * 


Canadian National takes you 
everywhere in Canada. It oper- 
ates 23,000 miles of railways, 
steamship lines, telegraph and 
express services and 14 broad- 
casting stations. Its hotels, camps 
and lodges stretch from one end 
of Canada to the other. 


"eam NATIONAL 


The Largest Katlway System ire America. 


CHICAGO 
4 So. Michigan Ave. 
CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth St 
CLEVELAND 
ow 925 Abts Ave. 
For the sportsman, Minaki Lodge 1s —— 

only a short way to swift streams and fish- hae ae DULUTH 
‘eg. 2 “i <a S_ 430 W. Superior St. 
ing solitudes—to lakes where trout abound. —o, 


DETROIT 
1523 Washington Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES 
So. G 


rand Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


634 Marquette Ave. 


NEW YORK 
673 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1422 Chestnut St. 


PITTSBURGH 
3655 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON PORTLAND, ME. 
186 Tremont St. OFFICES Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
BUFFALO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 

420 Main St. 705 Walnut St. 302 Yamhiii St. 


- LOUIS 
314 . Broadway: 
ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Market St. 


SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
901— 15th Street, RN Ww. 
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How He Put New Life into a Tottering Enterprise 


“Most important of all was the 
question whether the materials were 
of the best that could be had for 
the money which we paid out, and 
so we called in all the people with 
whom we did business and revamped 
our contracts with them in regard to 
prices and terms, stressing our de- 
mand for a fixed standard of quality. 

“T engaged my old buyer, who had 
been with me in the plumbing sup- 
ply business, because he knew my 
policies, the most important of which 
was that in order to buy right you 
must buy the best materials from 
firms whose guarantee of quality 
means something. 

“Because my slogan has always 
been ‘Get the quality first and a low 
economic cost later,’ the next job was 
to fix the high standard of quality 
in the way of production, regardless 
of cost. This, I feel, is the prime 
essential in manufacturing before 
anything else can be considered. 

“The next problem was to organ- 
ize a sales department which would 
touch every avenue of distribution 
in the diversified field of the textile 
industry. Two men were engaged 
for this purpose, one for the promo- 
tion end and the other to take care 
of adjustments and complaints. We 
realized all too deeply that we would 
have many complaints from people 
who had formerly used our mer- 
chandise—and a dissatisfied customer 
is the worst liability that any busi- 
ness can have. 

“Although we did not adopt the 
bromidic policy that the customer is 
always right, we did establish the 
premise that the customer has the 
right of way in our organization, and 
that his wants must be attended to 
with more alacrity than the making 
of a sale! This policy is a permanent 
one in our company, and is the one 
factor that has had more to do with 
our forward progress than any other. 


66 UR next step was to go out and 

get acquainted with the trade 
we had been trying to build up. It is 
my firm belief that no man ever made 
money for his company merely by 
sitting behind a desk, and that wrap- 
ping yourself in an unapproachable 
cloak is as dangerous to an executive 
as it is to a monarch! Because of 
this theory, I have maintained an 
open door policy to my customers, 
as well as to my employees. and 
have good reason to believe that it 
works admirably. 

“We opened branch sales offices 
in textile centers. Yet in spite of 
having efficient salesmen traveling 
out of these offices and calling on 


(Continued from page 14) 


the mills in surrounding territories, 
we found it an uphill job to get the 
mill executives to listen to us. This, 
of course, was due to the fact that 
they had used the merchandise of 
pre-habilitation days, had found it 
unsatisfactory, their accounts stood 
open and, since no adjustments had 
4 made, had refused to pay their 
ills. 

“To gain their confidence and es- 
tablish a new relationship was our 
only hope for success. We decided 
that in order to sell Industrial Rayon 
(we removed the Jinx partially by 
changing the name) we must sell not 
only superior merchandise, but our- 
selves as well. In addition to our- 
selves, we must sell our plant, its 
equipment, and every man of any 
consequence connected with Indus- 
‘trial Rayon, in order to convince 
the prospective customer of our un- 
qualified sincerity. This was a large 
order. 


sé E worked on a program of 
having mill owners and their 
superintendents come up to Cleveland 
to inspect our plant and look our 
organization over. During the period 
of the two or three days which they 
spent with us, we made no attempt 
to sell them merchandise, but only 
to sell them the plant and the men 
in charge of the various depart- 
ments, so that they might know the 
people whose energy and purpose 
went into meeting their own require- 
ments. This policy resulted in a ring 
of friendship and has _ further 
cemented relationships between our 
customers and ourselves. 

“Another thing: We made it a 
point to lean backwards in making 
statements about what we could or 
could not do. We have never made 
over-statements, believing that the 
customer appreciates being given 


credit for a discriminating appraisal 
of a product. 

“About a year and a half after 
the business began making money, 
William C. Durant came into the 
company, purchased stock on the 
open market, and became a dominant 
figure in our financial rehabilitation. 
He did a splendid job by founding 
a syndicate for the purpose of rais- 
ing $7,000,000 on a common stock 
issue. Now we were able to pay up, 
not only our outstanding obligations, 
but the preferred stock, debentures, 
bonds and banks, and so got our- 
selves free of the financial morass 
into which we had been thrust. 

“In the meantime our customers 
were rapidly growing in number. 
coming to us for advice and using 
our suggestions in matters of plant 
operation, credits, distribution, etc. 
We still make it a point to talk over 
their problems with them, and often 
succeed in making merchants out of 
small-town manufacturers. Some of 
these mill owners have had fixed 
ideas as to production for many 
years, so we try to bring the torch 
of modern business operation into 
their plants and, incidentally, in- 
crease our own sales as well. 

“As a result of this practice, when 
the depression came along our cus- 
tomers were not just customers who 
bought our goods, but friends who 
bought our merchandise in prefer- 
ence to the other fellow’s. 

“As to getting your competitor’s 
business, there is just one answer to 
that. You have to find out why they 
buy from him .rather than from 
someone else, and once you know the 
reason, go him one better in mer- 
chandise, service and—that friendli- 
ness which comes from another 
source. But that is getting sentimen- 
tal, isn’t it, and I said that sentiment 
has no place in business.” 


Pointers on Foreign Trade 
(Continued from page 20) 


repairs with his dealers. Exhibit “C” 
also took this opportunity to extend 
his trade to markets which are out- 
side the beaten track even in normal 
times, and generally shunned by most 
people in these hard times. As a con- 
sequence, Mr. Exhibit “C” had the 
field practically to himself and not 
only produced some excellent new 
sales results, but actually increased 
his total business in many items over 
and above the boom year of 1929. 
His profits showed an increase also. 
Not so bad, in such a very off year 


as 1930! It really does pay to watch 
these world trade trends! 


66 UT,” asks the smaller manu- 
facturer or would-be exporter, 
“how am I to know what world trade 
trends to watch? Does it not take 
long experience to recognize them?” 
This, of course, depends primarily 
on your merchandise. But generally 
speaking, basic commodities and 
their prices affect purchasing power 
all over the world. 
Knowledge of commodity balanc- 
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V isos is not sight alone. The birds of the from and are tempered with COMMON SENSE AND 
air, the fish in the sea, and the beasts that walk the SOCIAL JUSTICE. * 
earth share with man vision external. But vision The many letters we receive from our readers week 
in its larger sense is inner light, and this is man’s by week indicate an increasing understanding that 
priceless heritage. HUMAN RELATIONS AND THE PROFIT MOTIVE 
IN BUSINESS ARE DEFINITELY INTERRELATED. 
In every age and civilization there have emerged Our circulation records show the steady growth of 
from the multitude leaders upon whose vision the our following. The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
fate of their fellow man has depended. The on- recorded 54,310 circulation in 1927; 63,621 in 1928; 
ward march of time has witnessed the rise and fall 70,819 in 1929; 76,309 in 1930. 


of nations. The people have harkened to the word 
of the prophet, both the false and the true; but 
only when the VISION IN LEADERSHIP has contained 
the ELEMENTS OF ETERNAL TRUTH have the people 


survived. 


A compact, powerful group, the business leaders of 





to-day and to-morrow who read each issue of FORBES 
—they are the Decision Market of Business America. 
Their number grows steadily. One cannot limit leadcr- 
ship. Among them you are sure to find the Youngs, 
the Giffords, the Mitchells, the Taylors, the Teagles 
and the Sloans; and of like importance are the names 


The Vision in Leadership dares not avoid fact, but, 


like faith, must contain the substance of things 
of men you may not recognize, whose INFLUENCE 


AND POWER are also ENRICHING not merely the 


hoped for and unseen. 


This is the place of FORBES in the life of our pockets but the LIVES of their associates. 

times. For, on its editorial pages, FORBES has Where there is no vision the people perish. America 
reported and appraised the Vision in_ Business shall not perish. For, in Business America, there are 
Leadership of our country, FORBES makes no claim enough men of purpose whose VISION CAN BE 
of infallibility for its ideas and opinions; but the TRUSTED and WHOSE JUDGMENT WILL BE 
thoughts that find place on the printed page arise FOLLOWED. 






BUSINESS, FINANCE, 
BUSINESS OF LIFE 
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ing in normal times is important and 
even more so in times of depression. 

Therefore, watch commodity prices 
and crops. What price coffee, tea 
and cocoa are often more important 
to you than the cost prices of your 
own merchandise. 

After a little experience it is a 
comparatively simple matter to un- 
derstand and capitalize these world 
trade trends for the benefit of your 
firm and your merchandise. But to 
know which particular trends at the 
moment apply to your trade is of 
course the problem of the individual 
firm or executive. It is possible to do 
so only if you know your own busi- 
ness thoroughly and can interpret 
facts and read the barometer of con- 
flicting “trade winds” so that you 
can chart your course accordingly. 

The wideawake export sales exec- 
utive is like an able general who 


Top-Notchers Reach New 


Heads Billion-Dollar 
Holding Company 


DRAMATIC tone’ sounds 

through the whole career of 
James A. Bacigalupi, new president 
of the Transamerica Corporation in 
succession to L. M. Giannini. He 
early became interested in acting, and 
made something of a hobby of it, 
later he appeared on the stage. 

He made law the cornerstone of 
his career. After taking his bache- 
lor’s degree at Santa Clara College, 
in California, in 1903, he received 
his LL.B from the Hastings College 
of Law in 1907 and was admitted to 
the California bar. 

His brilliance and eloquence as a 
practicing lawyer attracted the atten- 
tion of A.- P. Giannini, and he be- 
came his lieutenant during the years 
when the branch organizations of 
the Bank of Italy were being formed. 


James A. Bacigalupi 


mobilizes his troops so that they are 
ready for action at the strategic mo- 
ment. He knows how to utilize his 
facts and dramatizes the always 
varying factors involved in world 
trade trends of the moment so that 
the eyes of his customers are 
focused on their objective and drive 
it home, irrespective of bad times or 
good. 


FYNHE results of watching world 
trade trends are surely obvious: 
Either a greater profit, or a smaller 
loss; or an even break; or more 
sales in markets otherwise neglected. 
In cases of a depression such as 
in 1930-1931, it may sometimes even 
be profitable to sell at cost in certain 
export markets in order to maintain 
a sufficient proportion of orders to 
keep the factory on a_ production 
schedule, which is business-like and 


There were no- precedents for the es- 
tablishment of a state-wide branch 
banking organization such as the Na- 
poleonic Giannini had in mind. 
Bacigalupi’s keen penetration into the 
legal problems proved an important 
factor and the resulting organization 
is still the largest branch banking 
organization in California, with of- 
fices in over 400 cities and towns. 
Bacigalupi became president of the 
Bank of Italy in 1924, when A. P. 
Giannini retired, and so headed the 
organization he had helped create. 
In 1929 he, in turn, resigned that 
post. He has since acted as a direc- 
tor of the Transamerica Corporation, 
as general counsel and as vice-chair- 
man of the advisory committee. Up- 
on the recent retirement of L. M. 
Giannini, he assumed the presidency. 
A huge ranch stands in Oak Glen 
Park, in Los Gatos, California, and 
this is where Bacigalupi lives and 
specializes in raising flowers of all 
descriptions and varieties when his 
duties as head of one of the largest 
holding companies in the world—a 
billion-dollar one—will permit. 


Guides National City Com- 
pany’s Sales Force 


F the responsibilities as chief of 

a sales force of over 1,000 sales- 
men and other employees, and with 
branch offices all over the world, 
added to his previous duties as vice- 
president of the National City Com- 
pany, have made Horace C. Sylves- 
ter, Jr., feel the burden of his work 
more keenly than in the past, he does 
not show it. 


“IT do the work to be done to-day 


FORBES for 
yet reduces unemployment among 
the office workers. 

In other words, the net results of 
world business are profitable to many 
people at the end of the fiscal year. 
This profit accrues to the company 
as a whole—factory workers who are 
retained in their jobs manufacturing 
the goods which are exported; ex- 
port employees—salesmen and _ office 
help—who produce and develop this 
world business. 

And last, but not least—the export 
executive who has often created as 
well as managed the export division. 
He has helped to keep the domestic 
business ball rolling in good times 
and bad by watching world trade 
trends and using these factors intelli- 
gently as a source of profit to him- 
self, his fellow employees, his firm, 
the entire country and World Trade 
at large. 


Noteches 


and let the future take care of itself,” 
said Mr. Sylvester. “It has always 
been pretty good to me.” 

Egotism forms no part of his na- 
ture. He draws a peculiar distinc- 
tion between himself and his work. 
One gets the impression that he ap- 
praises his own financial abilities 
quite objectively. He came to the 
National City Company in 1916 when 
the firm of N. W. Halsey was taken 
over, and was placed in charge of 
the municipal department. Two years 
later the directors made him vice- 
president. 

“IT look forward to getting down 
to work every morning,” said Mr. 
Sylvester. “I enjoy coming to 55 Wall 
Street, and I enjoy tackling each 
problem as it comes up. I[ am willing 
to make decisions, and make them 
promptly, and then take the respon- 
sibility. I get in at eight-thirty every 
day; | think I am one of the first 
vice-presidents down.” 


Horace C. Sylvester 
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This suggested that ambition must 
be one of his dominant characteris- 
tics. 

“No,” he answered, “I am not am- 
bitious. I simply believe in hard 
work, just as I believe in play. I 
have not missed a Yale football game 
in fourteen years. Ambition? Yes, 
I'm ambitious to have one of the best 
setter kennels in the country.” 

There are no preliminaries to en- 
tering Horace Sylvester’s private of- 
fice. The visitor is admitted at once. 
:ven the office boys pop in suddenly 
for instructions, and leave quite as 
abruptly. He was an office boy him- 
self, he tells you, starting with N. 
W. Halsey & Company in that ca- 
pacity. He probably acquired the 
eight-thirty habit then, because he 
says he has always worked “from 
then on, until I get through at 
night.” 

When acquiring his many hobbies. 
Mr. Sylvester did not overlook mak- 
ing a hobby of his family. 

“I’m a family man,” he says. “My 
boys are the best pals I have in the 
world. I bring my two older boys 
to the golf club, stay a few days, and 
the three of us make part of a four- 
some.” 


New Senior Vice-President 
of New York Edison 


HILIP TORCHIO, just pro- 

moted to the senior vice-presi- 
dency of the New York Edison Com- 
pany, came to the United States on 
the advice of one of his professors 
at the Royal Polytechnique of Mi- 
lan, where Mr. Torchio was study- 
ing for a degree in mechanical and 
electrical engineering. 

“He had just returned from the 
Chicago Exposition,” Mr. Torchio 
relates, “and he was so enthusiastic 
about American methods that he 
made me want to come here. ‘You 
go and make yourself in America,’ 
he urged me. 

“So I came over to learn Ameri- 
can methods, but with the expecta- 
tion that I would return to Italy. But 
the American ways were so alluring 
and attractive that I could not let 
go. This is the story, I believe, of 
most people in my position; they 
come here to learn and, after a cer- 
tain period of time, they find the in- 
ducements so great, and the attrac- 
tiveness of the work so appealing, 
that they never go back.” 

But the rising tide of American 
prosperity did not lift Mr. Torchio to 
success without his fitting himself to 
keep abreast of it. His studies did 
not end when he left Italy. He came 
to America in 1893, when 25, and 
found work as a draftsman with the 
Sprague Electric Elevator Company. 
In his spare time he frequented the 


Philip Torchio 


public libraries and attended meet- 
ings of engineers. The firm then 
moved out of the city, where libraries 
were not easily accessible, and rather 
than abandon his studies Mr. Tor- 
chio applied for work at the New 
York Edison Company. He started 
in 1895 as engineer of economics, 
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which means, as Mr. Torchio will 
tell you, “the study of the basic facts 
on which the industry should prog- 
ress.” In 1905 he was made chief 
electrical engineer and, in 1924, vice- 
president. 

He is the owner of many patents, 
and has done important work in 
electricity distribution, in steam hy- 
draulics, and in the unification of 
systems of transmission and distribu- 
tion. He originated improvements in 
cables, storage batteries, and elec- 
trical control. His work won the at- 
tention of the Italian government, and 
Mr. Torchio presently found him- 
self Commendatore of the Crown of 
Italy and Chevalier of the Crown 
of Italy. During the past four years 
he has been Mayor of Bronxville, 
a suburb of New York City. 

“How did I become senior vice- 
president? It was just a natural 
growth,” explains Mr. Torchio. “I 
persist in work. I have been a kind 
of jack-of-all-trades to the com- 


pany.” 


Stocks Favored by Executives 
(Continued from page 16) 


the executives’ opinion of the general 
market trend in future months. At 
the beginning of the series the exec- 
utives were generally much more 
willing to name their favorite indi- 
vidual stocks than to hazard their 
views on the general market. 

This tendency has been giving way 
in recent questionnaires to a greater 
willingness to hazard general market 
opinions. The forecast section made 
a splendid advance in the eighth or 
previous questionnaire. The gain has 
been continued in the present one, 
and even though it has not been so 
large an advance, the total number 
of replies received to the forecast 
section is making it constantly more 
representative and, therefore, more 
reliable. 

The following table shows the re- 
sult of the forecast contest, showing 
the proportion of total replies re- 
ceived favoring higher, lower or 
irregular price movements in the 
present questionnaire, compared with 
the two previous polls: 

Questionnaire 
Ninth Eighth Seventh 
Higher .. 51% 44% 
Lower 16 12 


Irregular ....... 40 33 44 


Forecast 


Despite the continued gain in the 
number of executives replying to the 


forecast question, the percentages 
have not changed very much in 
recent questionnaires. The chief 
change in the latest one seems to be 
a slight tendency away from the 
definitely bullish opinion of the mar- 


ket to one favoring greater irregu- 
larity. It is still significant, however, 
that the group favoring higher prices 
is nearly three times the size of the 
classification which anticipates a 
downward trend. 

In the face of the long decline in 
public market interest, replies to 
ForBES Quarterly Stock Question- 
naire have held up in gratifying de- 
gree and ForsBes MAGAZINE once 
more takes this opportunity of thank- 
ing publicly the important corpora- 
tion executives of America for their 
cooperation in making this series of 
questionnaires a valuable and repre- 
sentative reflection of their com- 
posite stock market opinion. 


S matters stand, we _ have 
achieved well-nigh a miracle of 
unrepresentative government. * * * 
To continue to exalt ambitious sim- 
pletons and, when exalted, to extol 
them as possessing the wisdom of 
Aristotle, the spiritual earnestness of 
St. Paul, the courage of Horatius at 
the bridge, the calm judgment of 
Washington and the sober patience 
of Lincoln is only to make ourselves 
a laughing stock. We sorely need a 
new revival, a revival of learning, a 
revival of fundamental convictions, 
a revival of courage and a revival of 
old-fashioned Americanism. — Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. 
Adapt thyself to the things with 
which thy lot has been cast.—Mar- 
cus Aurelius. 
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mS HORT-CUTS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


and the Aerial Camera 
Saves Weeks of Survey 


and KARDEX Short-cuts 
the Route to Profits 


The plane gains altitude. Snap 
... Snap... snap. In a few 
minutes its eagle-eye has seen 
more than ground surveyors 
could see in months. 


Kardex performs the same serv- 
ice for business. Gives at a 
glance what used to take months 
of costly analysis. 


It spreads out the map of your 
business. A new map every day. 
Flags the danger spots. Signals 
the opportunities. Doesn’t al- 
low you to forget. In both stock 
control and sales control appli- 
cations it is saving millions 
annually. 


Frankly ...if Kardexisn’t work- BOOKS THAT TALK 
ing for you, it’s most likely Tore Tees 


working against you. Making 

things easier for the other fellow The vital questions of STOCK Controt |§ SYSTEMS DIVISION. REMINGTON RAND 
. ‘ ¢ a are discussed in Kardex books: “Let's BUSINESS SERVICE, Buffalo, N. Y. 

. . . increasing his ammunition Take Stock"—for manufacturers and Please send me the following books:— 


“Straight to the Heart of Stock Con- O “*Let’s Take Stock,”’ © ‘Straight to the 
of net profits. trol’’— for wholesalers. Heart of a Control,” 0 “Three Ways 
es. 


Price of Kardex? Noti tant SALES Control probl full reeiptestz 
s otimportant. rol problems are ly_cov- ‘ 
rice o ardex P ered in the book entitled ‘“‘Three Ways Name z 


Because if we can’t show you to Increase Sales.”” eo 
h ill soon for Mail the coupon. Get any or allofthese . ,. 

that Rardex . pay books. They will be sent free and with- Compeny 
itself with profits, we won’t sell out obligation. Addr 


it to you anyway. 
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. . . B.C. Forbes says .. . 


SECOND QUARTER 
Finds High-ups 


More Conservative 












































rQNHE beginning of the second 

quarter finds the high hopes en- 

tertained at the opening of the 
year somewhat chastened, for the 
reason that business recovery has 
proved negligible and the general 
price level has not appreciably im- 
proved. 

It is now doubted that sufficient 
momentum will be attained during 
the Spring months to prevent re- 
newed sagging during the tradition- 
ally dull Summer period. 

A shrinkage of some three billion 
dollars in the market value of stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change during March did not tend to 
give the new quarter an enthusiastic 
send-off. Half the advance gained 
from the December bottom was lost 
last month and in the early part of 
this month. Nor did the bond mar- 
ket fulfil earlier expectations. 

Unfavorable have overshadowed 
favorable developments in both the 
financial and the business world. For 
example: 

March failures proved worse than 
a year ago. Grain prices broke to 
new low levels. At the end of March 
and again at the beginning of April, 
the steel industry receded slightly. 
Copper declined to within a fraction 
of the lowest level ever experi- 
enced. Rubber hit a new minimum 
at the opening of this month. The 
oil industry continued demoralized, 
with gasoline at wholly unremunera- 
tive prices. 


LTHOUGH several prominent 

automobile companies expanded 
sales during March, total production 
for the first quarter fell 27 per cent. 
under last year. Building returns 
have continued mixed, gains in cer- 
tain divisions and directions being 
largely offset by losses elsewhere. 


The textile industry ran into a lull 
after its recent spurt. Railway earn- 
ings statements have proved most dis- 
appointing, and although volume of 
freight increased a little, sentiment 
was depressed by the estimates of 
shippers that fewer cars will be 
needed to move freight this quarter. 

Dividend reductions without paral- 
lel in recent years have been an- 
nounced week by week, almost day 
by day. 


UTHORITATIVE figures _re- 

veal that wage reductions have 
been more numerous than supposed. 
While the majority of corporations 
have cut their total wage bill by 
working fewer days and fewer hours, 
apparently an increasing number of 
companies have actually lowered 
hourly and daily rates. Nor is it cer- 
tain, despite the attitude of Presi- 
dent Hoover and of organized labor, 
that this movement will not spread 
should the general price level fail 
to begin moving upwards. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a great many salaries 
have been reduced at least ten per 
cent., and there are complaints that 
not a few concerns have dismissed 
high-priced men and filled their 
places with cheaper men. 

A Treasury deficit approaching 
three-quarters of a billion and talk 
of possible heavier tax levies did not 
tend to spread cheerfulness. 

The foregoing admittedly does not 
present an inspiring picture. It must 
not be deduced, however, that there 
have been no encouraging develop- 
ments. 

More open weather has stimulated 
employment in a good many places, 
March figures showing a_ gain. 
Important public and railway con- 
struction work is being inaugurated. 
An agreement has been reached to 


help the domestic oil industry by cur- 
tailing imports. Foreign financing 
here has begun on a sizable scale 
and more important flotations im- 
pend. The European gold situation 
has been improved by the inception 
of shipments from Paris to Berlin 
and by the acquisition by the Bank 
of England of the latest shipments 
of the metal from the Transvaal. 
European conditions are described 
as a little more encouraging. 

On the whole, industry and trade 
at home have moved sidewise rather 
than materially forwards or back- 
wards. Had less been expected, less 
disappointment would have been felt. 
It must not be assumed that the con- 
clusion has been definitely or gener- 
ally reached that recovery has sus- 
tained a setback. Conditions could 
perhaps be best described as having 
continued mixed, with the outcome 
for the second quarter uncertain. 


T should not be denied that there 

has been a recrudescence of con- 
servatism in the highest circles. This 
has been reflected rather clearly in 
the security markets. Whereas it 
had been hoped earlier in the year 
that at least mild betterment would 
be consistently maintained, there is 
now a disposition to look for little 
substantial improvement between 
now and the end of Summer. Con- 
sequently, there has been liquidation 
rather than accumulation of securi- 
ties by influential investors and in- 
stitutions. The theory is that the 
stock market is more inclined to drift 
downwards than to move vigorously 
upwards until the business outlook 
becomes definitely brighter. 

While it is entirely conceivable that 
securities will work lower, the day 
will come when they will leave 1930- 
1931 low levels far behind. 





New economy 


LNSUVANCE NOW 


.. the 


YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 








N the job these last 3 years 

they’ve proved they stay 
“like new”. So now General 
Electric guarantees them for 3 
years—an unsurpassed warranty 
on water coolers. And the uni- 
formly cool, invigorating water 
they deliver so economically 
means dividends in the form of 
healthfulness, good will, great- 
er output per employe. A self- 
supporting welfare advancement! 
General Electric Co., Electric Refrig- 


eration Dept., Section CE 4, Hanna 
Bldg., 1400 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


COMMERCIAL, APARTMENT AND DOMESTIC 
REFRIGERATORS + ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 


Join us in the General Electric Program, 
broadcast every Saturday evening, on 
a nation-wide N. B. C. network 
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ies 
BUSINESS 
LEADERS say 


Definite Improvement 


Walter P. Chrysler, head of the 
Chrysler Corporation, interviewed 
by the Editor of Forses before 
sailing for Europe: 


66 HE mental atti- 

tude of the buy- 
ing public has changed. 
People seem glad to 
get 1930 behind them. 
They began, after the 
turn of the year, to 
feel better. 

“There has set in 
definite improvement 
in the buying of automobiles in this coun- 
try. Europe is showing more interest, al- 
though this has not yet materialized in 
greatly increased demand. Having a fully- 
equipped plant in Windsor, Ontario, we 
confidently expect to expand our sales 
there very materially following the impo- 
sition of the stiff tax on motor imports. 

“T am against any cut in wage rates. 
Labor already has taken more reduction 
than any other class, what with layoffs 
and shorter hours.” 


Optimistic 
A. M. Taylor, Kelvinator Sales 


Corporation, Detroit, in a letter to 
the Editor of Forses: 


66 E ARE highly confident that we 
are going to attain our full Spring 
program. Several factors incline us toward 
this optimistic viewpoint. The introduc- 
tion of the Leonard Electric, through our 
completely-owned subsidiary, the Leonard 
Refrigerator Company, is bringing a very 
encouraging volume of business. The 
sales of our Ice Cream Cabinet Division 
are showing a highly pleasing increase. 
“We have strengthened our Field Or- 
ganization materially and have added a 
large number of new distributors. Our 
advertising and sales promotion programs 
are the largest and most progressive in 
our history.” 


Decline Halted 


National City Bank of New 
York: 


“The decline in industrial activity has 
been halted, and business, aided by sea- 
sonal influences, has shown a tendency to 
expand. Thus far, however, the recovery 
has been irregular and slow, and the ques- 
tion as to its permanence is still a matter 
of opinion rather than practical demonstra- 
tion. This is to be expected at this stage, 
following so profound a disruption of eco- 
nomic conditions as has occurred all over 
the world. 

“While there is no certainty that the 
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decline may not be resumed later on, the 
prolonged decline that has already taken 
place, and the low levels to which business 
has been reduced, make this seem improb- 
able. What appears more probable is that 
business has now reached the bottom of the 
valley, the width of which is still inde- 
terminate.” 


Lumber Sales Up 


C. L. Hamilton, secretary, Wey- 
erhaeuser Forest Products, sends 
Forses the following information : 

“4-SguarE lumber sales show 91 per 
cent. increase for the quarter ending March 
1, as compared with the corresponding 
quarter last year. During this period the 
number of 4-Square dealers sold increased 
45 per cent.” 


Operating at Full Capacity 


R. H. Faulkner, president, Au- 
burn Automobile Company, inter- 
viewed by Forses: 
66 ANUFAC- 

TURERS 
have always faced the 
necessity of giving 
every consideration to 
the trend of public 
taste and their attitude 
as to what constitutes 
sound value for the 
dollars they spend. 
More than a year ago, 
Mr. Cord outlined for our company a pro- 
gram which has been carefully followed. 
It has resulted in our having shipped since 
the first of this year, 11,337 cars, or 82.8 
per cent. of the entire total of 13,693 cars 
shipped in 1930. 

“It seems to me that for 1931 it behooves 
all manufacturers in every line to give 
greater value per dollar and, at the same 
time, to introduce new merchandise of out- 
standing style. I feel that the more man- 
ufacturers who pursue this policy, the 
quicker will come a real revival of business. 

“All our plants are now operating at 
full capacity, with most departments on a 
ten-hour basis.” 


Moving Ahead 


The Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York: 

“Evidence accumulates that the way is 
being cleared for business recovery and 
that the necessary readjustments to assure 
it are under way, but that this will be a 
slow and uneven process seems equally evi- 
dent. That progress cannot be accurately 
timed or measured but that it seems to be 
started is of real importance and carries 
with it a degree of reassurance and im- 
proved business psychology.” 
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Auto Sales Forces in High 


Dealer Activities Standardized and Geared 
to Operate at Maximum Efficiency 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


MPHASIS on mass sales, rather 
Ke on mass production, is the 

activity that has been marking the 
automotive industry. It has been found 
comparatively simple to build up factory 
facilities and equipment to deliver a 
known quantity of finished goods in a 
given time; now the problem is to stand- 
ardize dealer activities so that they will 
in a measure reflect sales in proportion 
to the equipment and the effort available. 
There has been no lack of equipment for 
the dealer, for the factories have been 
united in a drive to furnish tested ammu- 
nition to the sales organizations. The men 
have been carefully loaded and primed 
with sales methods and a highly competi- 
tive system of sales activity has been 
inaugurated up and down the line. Indif- 
ferent salesmen have been weeded out and 
the men who deliver the goods are being 
appropriately rewarded. 

Dealers and their salesmen who are 
already in a position to make every move 
count in the form of increasing sales are 
being pushed by the knowledge that their 
profits depend on their intelligent use of 
their equipment. Those not so well or- 
ganized are being equally pushed by the 
knowledge that failure to measure up to 
a definite standard will result in their 
being replaced. Even with the human 
equation properly recognized, it is believed 
that certain conditions will secure certain 
results and the factories are seeing to it 
that most profitable conditions are being 
utilized. 


OTH factory and dealer must admit 

that in the rush of the recent past 
there have been careless and _ inefficient 
dealings on both sides. The present effort 
is to prevent the recurrence of these. No 
single factory is without its corps of fact- 
finders, who know what facts are essen- 
tial to the well-being of their dealers and 
who know how to ascertain these facts 
and show the dealers how they must be 
utilized. In preparation for the Spring 
business, the entire sales force of the 
industry has been organized more closely 
than ever before and the results of this 
general organization are visible in the 


sales sheets. Because of its widespread 
activities and its wide range of product, 
the intensification of sales effort by Gen- 
eral Motors is naturally outstanding; but 
what the big corporation has done is be- 
ing reflected in the policies of every other 
company, whether it makes one or more 
lines of cars. Constant evidence is avail- 
able to show that the public generally— 
and almost for the first time—is being 
asked to buy automobiles. 


|S Spec sede of the development of new 
mechanical advantages in the mod- 
ern automobile, particularly as affects the 
improvement in transmissions, the demon- 
stration by the salesman has reached a 
new importance. Modern methods of sale 
include a description of the delights of free 
wheeling, for example, and this is fol- 
lowed as promptly as possible by getting 
the prospect behind the wheel and letting 
him experience for himself the advantages 
of the improvement offered. 

Less time is being spent in dilating on 
the appearance of the car; that, very gen- 
erally, speaks for itself. The thing is to 
show the prospective owner that the car 
that he is being offered outperforms any 
car of similar make that he has ever 
driven before. Demonstrable improve- 
ment has the advantage of preparing the 
prospect for the announcement of the al- 
lowance that can be made on his old car— 
still the crux of the majority of sales. 

But, what with the better mechanisms 
and the present low prices of the new cars, 
the argument is perhaps not quite so pro- 
longed as it used to be. Dealers are still 
influenced by the old-car allowance, in 
spite of constant emphasis by the factory 
on the new-car end of the deal. It will 
take continued factory effort to overcome 
this—but the factory is fuily prepared to 
keep hammering away on the necessity 
for selling the new car before buying the 
old one. In its essence, that is the present 
undertaking. 


J. U. Stair has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of production of the 
Shell Oil Company. 
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> NEW :; 


STRAIGHT EIGHT 


5 passenger 2-Door Brougham 
New 127” Wheelbase Chassis 


CUSTOM MODEL 
Including Free Wheeling 


*1145 


Also STANDARD MODEL 


°945 


f-o. b. Connersville, Ind. 
Equipment other than standard at extra cost 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO.,AUBURN, IND. 
Prices subject to change without notice 








“Atlantic Flyer Saved at Sea — Night of Suspense is Broken.” “Son 
Rescues Mother from Flames.” “Goat Wanders Into Hospital.” 
Adventure... drama... comedy... mews! News flashed from every 
corner of the world — spun into print by whirling presses long before 
dawn streaks the eastern sky. 

“Extra! Extra! Extra!” the newsboys cry, “All about de big 
moider-r-r!” And while they shrill their wares in the wan, bleak hours 
of early morning, deft fingers slip the “extra” under the door of your 
Statler room. 

This “extra” service gives you the news of the day the minute you 
crawl out of your soft, warm bed... tells you of those events that bear 
directly on your business . . . contacts you with the world at large even 
before you've had your morning orange juice. 

Our guests appreciate this Statler “extra”— and many of them tell 
us it’s one of the reasons they use our hotels. And whenever we hear 
these friendly comments, we dedicate ourselves anew to the privilege 
of making them comfortable. 

You have told us that you like the radio and private bath and circu- 
lating ice water with every room — and the courteous service of our 
Statler-trained employees. And we assure you that the hotels which 
first provided you with these and other “extra” comforts, are always 
finding new and pleasant ways to make your stay with us enjoyable. 


e FF #£ 


A newspaper is slipped under 

your door every morning. It is 

one of the Statler “extras” for 
which no charge is made. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOs TON BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND DETROIT $sT. LouIS 


in NEW YORK , Hote/ Pennsylvania 
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Exports Lowest 
Since 1914 


Imports Also Very Small— 
Significant Trends in Europe 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Department of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


NE is obliged to go back to No- 

vember, 1914, just after the out- 

break of the World War, to find a 
month in which the value of the exports 
from the United States was lower than 
the figure recorded for February of the 
present year, when the merchandise that 
we were able to sell to foreign countries 
was stated to be worth only $226,000,000. 
In other words, one hundred and ninety- 
four months have passed since American 
export trade touched such a low mark. 

Even at the bottom of the deplorable 
post-war slump, in February, 1922, the 
value of the outgoing shipments was about 
$25,000,000 greater than in February, 1931, 
though it may be confidently asserted that 
the actual quantity was appreciably larger 
this year. The value of the February ex- 
ports this year is only a little more than 
50 per cent. of that for the same month of 
1929, and there has been a falling off of 
$122,000,000 since February of last year. 

The import trade is also unmistakably 
“shot,” and the observer finds himself 
under the necessity of going back to De- 
cember, 1915, to find a value lower than 
the $175,000,000 that was recorded in 
February, 1931. As compared with the 
same month of 1929, there has been a de 
crease of more than half. 

Taking the export and import trade to 
gether, for the first two months of the 
year, we find that 1931 registered a de- 
cline in value of more than half a billion 
dollars as compared with 1930, and oi 
$835,000,000 as compared with 1929—for 
one-sixth of the calendar year. 


N analysis of the export trade by 

economic classes, thus far in 1931, 
shows virtually no change from last year. 
For the first two months, finished manu- 
factures have comprised exactly 50 per 
cent. of the total shipments; “semi-manu- 
factures,” 13.3 per cent.; crude materials, 
22.8 per cent.; crude foodstuffs, 3.4 per 
cent.; and manufactured foodstuffs (a 
group that has been showing a very slight 
tendency to gain), 10.5 per cent. 

In reviewing conditions abroad which 
are responsible, in the main, for the 
lamentable falling off in American export 
trade (a relatively temporary falling off, 
we all hope), it may be worth while to 
look briefly at some of the smaller Euro- 
pean countries, to which comparatively 
little attention has been given in recent 
months. Conditions in some of the less 
outstanding markets have a way, at times, 
of being singularly indicative of prevailing 
tendencies. 

Let us look first at Portugal, a country 
where the United States Department of 
Commerce has recently established a new 
commercial attaché’s officé. When I my- 
self was in Portugal about a year and a 
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half ago, the prevailing tone in business 
circles seemed to be one of rather sturdy 
hopefulness. But, like nearly every other 
nation, this little country with the big 
colonies has suffered a pretty severe blow 
from the world-wide depression. 

Reports that have just come to hand in- 
dicate that collections in Portugal are de- 
cidedly difficult right now, and that the 
general business situation is “unimproved.” 
Unemployment is increasing, and the prin- 
cipal industries are working only part time. 


N Poland, during these recent weeks, 

there has been a vigorous campaign for 
price-reductions, but the results, thus far, 
can hardly be regarded as auspicious. An 
appreciable curtailment of commercial 
activity has apparently developed. In con- 
sequence of the expectation of lower 
prices, there has been something very like 
a “consumer's strike’—which in turn is 
causing the retail merchants to hold back 
their purchases or limit them to a minimum. 

The gravest effect is upon the textile in- 
dustry and trade, which is thus losing un- 
retrievable seasonal business. The cotton 
industry, which under existing conditions 
is almost entirely dependent upon the do- 
mestic Polish market, is especially hard 
hit. 

In Finland we note a distinctly favor- 
able commercial reaction to the election of 
the new President, M. Svinhufuvud. Al- 
ready the phychological effect is beginning 
to be discerned in an incipient business 
optimism on all sides. Whether econo- 
mically justified or not, it is certain that 
the anticipation of better times is wide- 
spread in Finland, and this mere mental 
attitude will doubtless have a good effect. 

In Belgium, unemployment seems to be 
increasing slightly, while most industries 
are working on a part-time basis and the 
dubious expedient of wage-cuts is under 
consideration. In the Belgian metallurgical 
market there is continued depression; 
orders are scarce, and producers are grant- 
ing concessions. A continued slight im- 
provement in cotton demand is increasing 
optimism within the trade. 


QWEDEN ‘is feeling, to an increasing 
\7 degree, the effect of the general de- 
pression. The .Swedish industrial produc- 
tion index for January of the present year 
was 113, as compared with 120 for De- 
cember and 151 for January, 1930 (based 
on the monthly average for 1923-24 as 
100). The largest decreases occurred in 
iron ore, iron and steel, and lumber (from 
93 in December to 65 in January—an as- 
tonishing falling off). Wood pulp in- 
creased from 145 in December to 173 in 
January—but this is believed to be only a 
temporary increase. 

It is evident, from these brief reviews 
of conditions in the smaller countries lying 
at all the points of the compass on the 
continent of Europe, that no broad busi- 
ness movements of a _ regenerative or 
ameliorating character are under way as yet. 


C. D. Proctor has been appointed gen- 
eral promotion manager of the Reming- 
ton Rand Business Service. 

Frank E. Pendleton, secretary, was 
elected a vice-president of the New 
York Steam Corporation. 





“OFFICE SHELL SHOCK" 
MULTIPLIES COSTLY ERRORS 


MISTAKE +» ERASE + MISTAKE + ERASE + SLIP-SSHOD WORK 


UT the bitter, costly mistakes are 
those that aren’t caught . . . those 
that slip by. 


“Office shell shock”—that’s the trouble. 
Who can concentrate in the racket of 
average office routine? Jangling tele- 
phones, slamming doors, hideous street 
din, a constant buzz of talk, combine to 
wreck nerves, multiply costly errors, 
ruin precious health. 


Business is becoming conscious of these 
alarming facts—putting an end to “office 
shell shock” by applying Acousti-Celo- 
tex to office ceilings.* 


*“In our classified advertising room,” says 
C.A.Collins of the Pittsburgh Press, “18 or 20 
girls are constantly talking with clients over 
the telephone. Experience has proved that 
distracting noises in these rooms increased 
nerve tension; lessened concentration, and 
lowered efficiency, thereby resulting in costly 
errors. Equipping these offices with Acousti- 
Celotex has paid for itself many times over in 
the increased efficiency of workers.” 


Acousti-Celotex is an attractive fibre 
tile that is quickly installed in old or 
new buildings. No remodeling is nec- 
essary. No interruption to office hours. 


Acousti-Celotex tiles are decorative. 
Easily cleaned. As permanent as the 
building. They can be painted repeat- 
edly with any kind of paint without 
loss of sound-deadening efficiency. 


This remarkable material will bring to 
your office a business-like atmosphere 
of dignity and sound judgment. It will 
increase the comfort and productive- 
ness of your entire staff. Send for details. 


The Celotex Company, 919 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Sales distributors throughout the World. 
Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by 
Acousti-Celotex contracting engineers. 


Acousti-(eLorex 


FOR LESS NOISE-BETTER HEARING | 


The words Celotex and Acousti-Celotex 
(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) are the trademarks of and indicate 
manufactyre by The Celotex Company. 


The deep perforations 
in Acousti- Celotex 
permit repeated dec- 
orating with any type 
of paint. Acousti- 
Celotex tiles are 
quickly applied to 
your present ceilings. 
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HE surprising fact is not that The American Weekly 
carries so much food advertising, but that more food 
advertisers have not analyzed thoroughly its values. 


To the owner of a trademarked food with national 
distribution, this great magazine offers economies not 
to be duplicated by any other magazine or group of 
magazines. 


With almost double the circulation of its nearest com- 
petitor, The American Weekly gives national coverage 
at by far the lowest cost per family. 


Every Sunday morning it reaches 5,500,000 homes at 
a cost of less than % cent per home for a full color page 
more than twice the size of any other national maga- 
zine page. 

That means an opportunity for illustration, headline, 
copy, recipes and a coupon if you like. 


And while these 5,500,000 American Weekly families 
are scattered throughout all forty-eight states, still this 
magazine concentrates and dominates in the richest 
markets. 


In twenty-four states and the District of Columbia 
are located 74.5% of the grocery and delicatessen stores 
of the nation. 


In these states more than 80% of all trademarked 
food is purchased and consumed. 


Greatest 
Circulation 
in the World 


And into these states each week The American 
Weekly pours 86.7% of its circulation, a higher percent- 
age of its circulation than any other publication. 


To give some idea of the coverage of this mighty 
magazine, let us analyze its circulation. 


The American Weekly concentrates and dominates 
in 536 of America’s 812 towns and cities of 10,000 


population and over. 


In each of 185 cities, it reaches one out of every two families 
In 132 more cities, 40 to 50% 

In an additional 102 cities, 30 to 40% 

In another 117 cities, 20 to 30% 


. and, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 families in thou- 
sands of other communities, large and small, regularly 


buy The American Weekly. 


Now let’s sum it up and see what The American 
Weekly has to offer the national food advertiser. 


a. One out of every four families in the entire United States 
b. Concentration of circulation in the richest buying areas 
c. Color page advertising at less than ’3 cent per family 


d. Editorial interest that has built the largest magazine 
circulation in the world 


Where can you spend your advertising dollar more 
effectively? 


TH EANERICAN 


== AWEEKRLY 


Main Office: 959 Eighth Avenue, New York City 


Branch Offices. Patmottve Bupc., Cuicaco . . . 
31-250 Generat Morors Bipc., Detroit . . . 


. 753 Bonnie Braz, Los ANGELES... 
1138 Hanna Bupc., CLreveranp . . . 101 Martetta St., ATLANTA 


s Wintarop Square, Boston . 


222 Monapnock Btipc., San Franctsco 
. « Inrernationat Orrice Bipe., St. Louis 
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LABOR and 
WAGES 


Wages Coming Down 

Slowly As Unemployment 

Seems to Have Passed 
Peak. 


ESPITE the fact that hard times 
D and unemployment have been given 
wide and almost constant publicity 
during the present depression, the tact 
remains that from a broader and more 
statistical standpoint it has been perhaps 
the “nicest” major depression in economic 
history. That does not mean, of course, 
that there has been no definite suffering, 
but for at least a good portion of the 
population it has meant chiefly doing away 
with luxuries of the consumptive variety. 
The radio, automobile and what not have 
alleviated mental sufferings at least to a 
degree far beyond any previous era. 
Perhaps a more important and more 
significant point, however, is the fact that 
actual nation wide wages have not been 
reduced to the full extent normal in a 
major industrial depression. It is diffi- 
cult to quote statistics, for those available 
have been misleading because labor is 
unquestionably more efficient now than it 
was several years ago, which corresponds 
from the consumer’s standpoint to an 
actual reduction in wages. 


HE fact remains that many authorities 
will not consider the bottom of our 
business depression until the general level 
of wages has suffered further relapse. On 
the other hand, there has been a good 
deal of quiet wage-cutting throughout in- 
dustry since the beginning of 1931, and 
it is also true that organized labor is 
fighting any further inclination to reduce 
wages with all of its powerful strength. 
Another factor seems to be that em- 
ployers themselves have in the present de- 
pression adopted a more humane attitude 
toward their employees and are trying 
to keep the wage scale as high as pos- 
sible to alleviate suffering. 


S regards the actual course of employ- 

ment, no very new statistics are avail- 
able but the latest ones indicate continued 
gradual improvement. Figures from Wash- 
ington have recently been issued covering 
the situation last January which indicate 
a total of approximately 8,000,000 unem- 
ployed in the United States at that time, 
which was probably the bottom of the 
cyclical movement. Volume of wages as 
well as actual employment appear to have 





Significant TRENDS 
eA Digest for Busy Men 


of the News 


New Air Lines Begin Service........ 44 
Tax Increase Looms.............0..+ 46 
Wages Hold High in Depression..... 41 
Specialty Prices Break.............. 42 
Freight Loadings Estimated Lower.. 43 
Short Cruises Help Shipping........ 41 
Peace Wins a Signal Victory........ 47 
Cotton Consumption Down.......... 46 
Wheat Near Lowest in 36 Years..... 42 
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Government Revenues Continue De- 


NTH ack Panui onssan eos Kenion en 46 
Brokers’ Loans Drop Again......... 44 
Retail Cigarette Advance............ 42 
Extraordinary Government Financing 47 
Rail Net Sets Low for 10 Years..... 42 
Austro-German Trade Union........ 47 


recovered considerably since that month. 

Canada estimates its unemployed at 
300,000. In the United States efforts con- 
tinue toward improvement of the labor 
situation with respect to aliens. It is prac- 
tically certain that a cut of at least 10 
per cent. in immigration quotas will be 
asked in the new session of the Seventy- 
second Congress next December, unless un- 


employment conditions improve sharply 
before that time. 
Shipping In Doldrums 


But Passenger Lines Try 
New Experiment In Short 
Sandwich Cruises. 


| witht cruises have been popular 


with the passenger lines in re- 

cent weeks and preliminary re- 
ports indicate a fair profit, considering the 
number of ships competing. Trans-Atlan- 
tic passenger service is still subnormal for 
this season of the year and ocean flights 
are also reported slow. 

The annual report of the Cunard Line 
is significant and is typical of last year’s 
shipping operations. Net profit in 1930 was 
only $93,000, compared with over $4,000,000 
in 1929. Third cabin passenger service 
was the only department to show any gain. 

The same line has recently announced 
an innovation in the management of trans- 
Atlantic passenger ships. In line with the 
growing popularity and profit for short 
ocean cruises from the United States, 
Cunard is planning to have some of its 
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larger boats squeeze a short trip into the 
Atlantic in between the regular scheduled 
sailings for Europe. The Mauretania, fast- 
est of the Cunard fleet, is scheduled to make 
the first of these trips to Nassau, a four 
day voyage to take place late in April. 


HE ocean going merchant marine fleets 

of the world were greater by 220 ships 
of 2,000 gross tons and over, aggregating 
1,732,542 gross tons, at the close of last 
year, than at the same time a year earlier, 
according to the Bureau of Research of the 
U. S. Shipping Board. 

At the beginning of this year, Great 
Britain maintained its commanding lead in 
volume of tonnage with more than 18,000,- 
000 gross tons, while the United States 
remained in second place with approx- 
imately half as much. 

Last year a total of 359 ocean going ves- 
sels of 2,000 gross tons and over were 
placed in service by the principal maritime 
countries of the world. Of this number 
15 were owned by the United States, 139 
in Great Britain, 20 in Japan, 12 in France, 
4 in Italy, 21 in the Netherlands, 71 in 
Norway, 13 in Germany, 12 in Sweden, 14 
in Denmark, 5 in Spain, and 33 in other 
foreign countries. 


A foreign countries showed net in- 
creases throughout 1930 except Spain, 
where a decrease of 2 vessels but an in- 
crease of 12,650 tons was shown. Net in- 
creases of other countries were as fol- 
lows: Great Britain, 16 vessels, 163,594 
tons; Japan, 7 vessels, 128,889 tons; 
France, 15 vessels, 104,627 tons; Italy,: 5 
vessels, 63,335 tons; the Netherlands, 16 
vessels, 157,204 tons; Norway, 93 vessels, 
633,344 tons; Germany, 13 vessels, 124,940 
tons ; Sweden, 9 vessels, 68,101 tons; Den- 
mark, 14 vessels, 56,988 tons. 

While the U. S. merchant marine during 
1930 showed a net decrease of 71 vessels 
and 249,918 gross tons, privately owned 
ships increased 27 vessels and 241,150 gross 


tons. Decrease was due to scrapping of 
ships unlikely to be useful for active 
service. 


PRICES... 


General Drift Is to Lower 

Levels. Wheat Rallies 

from Lowest in 36 Years. 
Specialties Drop. 


HE better tone noted in the general 

[ commodity markets during Febru- 
ary and the early part- of March 

gave way first to increased irregularity 
and then a heaviness which énded in 
rather sharp and rapid declines around 
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the beginning of April. During that 
period of weakness not a few important 
staples reacted to new low levels on the 
movement. There have been some fair 
recoveries thus far in the new month but 
in general the level of prices is still low 
and hovering not so far above the lowest 
levels in the present century. 


Commodity Price Indexes 
2 Wks. 
Ago Ago 
153.546 179.294 
9.1690 11.1833 
77.0 92.1 

Various commodity indexes continue to 
move toward lower levels. The weekly 
indexes began moving upward in March 
but have again reversed into a downward 
trend and have declined into new low 
ground. The Irving Fisher index number 
of 200 representative commodities, based 
on average prices in 1926 as 100, has suf- 
fered a new reaction. After a moderate 
gain in March which appeared for a time 
to have reversed the long downward trend, 
the index number began to slide and latest 
figures show the average around 75. This 
is a decline of nearly a full point in a 
couple of weeks and puts this important 
weekly index back into new low ground 
not only for the present year but since 
1921, or for just about ten years. 


Year 
Latest 
152.525 
9.2291 
75.5 


Dun’s Index 
Bradstreet’s 
Bureau of Labor... 


S usual the grain markets have been 
the most important factor in the gen- 
eral commodity movement. Announce- 
ment by the Federal Farm Board that 
its support would be removed from the 
grain market was responsible for sharp 
declines in this section of the list. Wheat 
has again become so active that it has 
been put back into the main pit on the 
Chicago exchange. 
Activity has been mostly on the side of 
declining prices, however, and around the 


beginning of the month future prices 
reached the lowest levels seen in Chicago 
trading since 1895, or in just about 36 
years.. Liquidation has finally affected the 
corn market also and prices have given 
way rapidly with declines of anywhere 
from four to eight cents per bushel in the 
past couple of weeks. 

Disappointing reports on the acreage re- 
duction throughout the southern growing 
states has also induced a good deal of sell- 
ing in the cotton market. Pressure has 
been fairly steady with declines ranging 
from $1.50 to $3 per bale since the latter 
part of March. Late recoveries have re- 
duced the losses moderately, but have by 
no means cancelled them. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. 
Ago 

$ .6234 
132% 


Year 
Ago 
Wheat, July .... 
Corn, 
Oats, 
Cotton, July 
Flour 

ffee 
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Beef, Family 18.00 
Iron, 2X Philadelphia. 17.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh 30.00 
Lead - 4.50 
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N the metal market steel seems to be 

holding up better than most of the other 
factors. Demand appears to be picking 
up but the suspicion still remains that the 
strength in this classification is due largely 
to artificial price fixing. Copper has had 
to take several more reductions in as 
many weeks and is back below 10 cents 
per pound once more, with domestic buy- 
ing slow. Zinc, tin, lead and the other 
lesser metals have also had to give ground 
moderately. 


Graphic Business Trends 


W: New York 
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Elsewhere prices have also been gener- 
ally lower. Anthracite prices at the mines 
have been reduced on practically all grades 
of coal. Alcohol has been acutely weak 
and has declined as much as five cents a 
gallon in a single week, reaching low levels 
under twenty cents a gallon, after which 
it recovered. Failure of Dutch rubber 
interests to participate in further re- 
striction plans undertaken by the British 
producers has resulted in lower levels for 
rubber. Live stock prices have also 
wavered lower and hog quotations have 
been definitely weak. 

About the only encouraging factors in 
the entire commodity situation have 
taken place in the sugar and tobacco mar- 
kets. With continued progress of the 
world restriction plans on sugar output, 
this commodity has been fairly firm and 
has even shown some disposition to ad- 
vance. In the retail tobacco field prices 
for cigars have been marked up and there 
is considerable rumor of an impending ad- 
vance in cigarette prices. 


RAILROADS 


Earning Reports Lowest 

In 10 Years But Car Load- 

ings Show Slight Im- 
provement. 


ECENT reports on the railroad 
R situation have been somewhat 

mixed. The general status re- 
mains somewhat discouraging and yet there 
have been at least a few more optimistic 
signs thus far in the new month. Earning 
reports continue disappointing but freight 
car loadings have brightened hopes for the 
future moderately. 

Individual roads are currently making 
public their reports for the month of Feb- 
ruary. It will be some time before final 
figures for all roads are available, but 
enough individual reports have been issued 
to indicate that the final figure will again 
be a record low. 

Based on reports thus far issued, we 
might hazard an estimate that final net 
railway operating income of all Class 1 
roads during the month of February will 
turn out at around $30,000,000. This 
would be only a very slight gain over 
January of this year and would show a 
drop of around 50 per cent. from the 
$59,000,000 profit reported by the same 
roads in February of last year. Compared 
with the record in February of 1929 
at nearly $85,000,000, such an estimate 
for February of this year would show 
a drop of around 65 per cent. It is 
practically certain in any case that Feb- 
ruary of 1931 will show the lowest net 
railway operating income total since 1921, 
or in just 10 years. 


N the other side of the picture, the 

usual seasonal increase in loadings of 
revenue freight appears at last to be 
giving some signs of life. Loadings in 
February fell away from their normal 
seasonal course but appear to have been 
acting a trifle better in recent weeks. 
Totals are still quite discouraging but 
there is at least a measure of hope in 
the indications that the weekly figures 
are no longer losing ground from a sea- 
sonal standpoint. 
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The latest weekly figures are running 
around 740,000 cars per week. While 
showing a moderate increase since the 
intermediate low point of late in Feb- 
ruary, such figures are still 16 per cent. 
below the same period of 1930 and nearly 
25 per cent. under the corresponding weeks 
of 1929. At this time last year weekly 
car loadings were running close to 900,000, 
while in 1929 they were just about to 
cross the million car per week record on 
the way up to even higher levels. 


HE Shippers’ Regional Advisory 
Boards estimate that carload ship- 
ments of the twenty-nine commodities in 
the second quarter of this year will be 
approximately 7,029,231 cars, a reduction 
of 430,805 cars, or 5.8 per cent. from 
the second quarter of 1930. 


RAIL FINANCING AT NEW HIGH LEVELS 
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Except for the Pacific Coast. Board, 
which covers California, Arizona, Nevada 
and parts of New Mexico, and the Ohio 
Valley Board, which covers Kentucky and 
parts of Indiana, Virginia and West 
Virginia, all the thirteen boards expect 
reductions in transportation requirements 
in the second quarter, compared with the 
same period last year. 

The estimates by each board as to freight 
loadings by cars anticipated for the twenty- 
nine principal commodities in the second 
quarter compare with the actual loadings 
in the second quarter of 1930 as follows: 


Actual Estimated 
1930 19. 


Atlomise Bteb06 ccc cccccsecsce & 755,103 
Central Western 7 
eae 

Pacific Northwest 

Great Lakes.. 

Ohio Valley. 

Mid-West . 

Northwest 

Trans-Mo.-Kansas 

Southeast 

Southwest 

New England 

Allegheny . 


7,029,231 


REIGHT traffic handled in 1930 by 

railroads of this country totaled 
422,116,659,000 net ton miles, according 
to the Bureau of Railway Economics. 
This was a reduction of 70,196,763,000 or 
14.3% under 1929 and a reduction of 
55,066,833,000 or 11.5% under 1928. 

In both the eastern and southern dis- 
tricts, there were reductions of 14.6% in 
1930 compared with 1929, while the west- 
ern district reported a reduction of 
13.6. 

In December freight traffic handled by 
the Class 1 railroads amounted to 29,- 
025,837,000 net ton miles, reduction of 
7,020,552,000, or 19.5% below the same 
month in 1929. In the eastern district, 
the volume was also lower. 





GENERAL FOODS 
OFFERS THIS BOOKLET TO THE PUBLIC 
TO GIVE AN INSIGHT INTO THE FOOD 


INDUSTRY... AMERICA’S LARGEST BUSINESS 
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The Annual Report of General Foods—prepared, originally, 
to give our 42,000 stockholders a more intimate story of 
General Foods Corporation—is now available to the public. 

It is more than an annual report. It tells specific facts about 
General Foods Corporation—the 1930 financial statement, 
history of the company and of its individual products, methods 
of effecting economies in manufacture and distribution, etc. 
In addition, it gives, in the story of General Foods’ 20 nation- 
ally advertised products, something of an insight into the food 
industry as a whole and into important new developments. 
General Foods, with its widespread organization, its research 
activities, and its variety of products, is assured of keeping 
abreast of the most modern developments in the making and 
in the marketing of foods. 

The Annual Report of General Foods for 1930 contains 
the kind of information that the thoughtful investor likes to 
have. We shall be glad to send you a copy without charge. 


WRITETOCGGRNERAL FOODS corporation 


DEPARTMENT 3-0 
250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker's 
Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking Powder, 
Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, 
La France, Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran 











Accuracy 


has been the corner stone on 
which Continental has built 
success. For 30 years Conti- 
nental’s reputation as an in- 
stitution has been based upon 
the effective solution of the in- 
dividual problems of Conti- 
nental clients. 


This same accuracy and close 
working interest in the indi- 
vidual client’s requirements 
characterize Continental today. 


Continental Motors Corporation 


Offices: Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
Factories: Detroit and Muskegon 


[ontinental Fnigines 





AVIATION 


Indications Point to Cur- 

rent and Future Improve- 

ment. Services Expand 
Once More. 


HILE the aviation industry is not 

V \ old enough to have its statistical 

series worked out very well, it 
appears from the reports now available that 
there has been an appreciable improvement 
in this field, not only in actual orders and 
operation but also in future prospects. 

The variable factor in the industry has 
been largely the producing end and it is 
fairly certain that 1930 saw some very 
healthy reduction in inventories. New 
orders have been received for equipment 
from the Army, the Navy and transporta- 
tion companies, and inquiries continue at a 
satisfactory rate compared with last year. 
The first half of 1931 should compare fairly 
well with a year ago and the producing 
companies are looking forward to even bet- 
ter business in the latter part of the present 
year. 


TOUT has announced an all metal air- 

plane of the flivver type which will sell 
at between $1500 and $2000. This new 
model is included in the display now current 
at the Detroit air show. It is supposed to 
have all the attributes of a real flivver 
plane, including low weight, a small motor, 
easy handling at low speed and other fool- 
proof requirements. 


AIR MAIL VOLUME CONTINUES GAIN 


(POUNDS PER MONTH ON ALL U.S ROUTES) 
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International Air Transport and Boeing 
Air Transport have opened their new ser- 
vice between New York and San Francisco. 
It is the first trans-Continental all air pas- 
senger and mail schedule to be put into 
official effect. The planes will travel day 
and night, and the schedule calls for the 
trip West in 31 hours and the trip East 
in only 28 hours. Under the new schedule 
there will be 13 stops in nine different 
states, and either directly or through com- 
munication the lines will serve a population 
of about 40,000,000. The planes used are 
tri-motored and carry two transport pilots 
in charge of each. 


ASSENGER airplane lines _ serving 

Washington, D. C., district, have in- 
creased their service approximately 50 per 
cent. since the beginning of the month. 
Both major lines operating East and South 
from Washington have added seven addi- 
tional planes to their service, making a 
total of 21 passenger planes leaving Wash- 
ington daily. The same number are sched- 
uled to arrive daily all during the hours of 
daylight. The line to New York has in- 
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creased its planes from 20 to 30 and East- 
ern Air Transport has reduced its flying 
time from Washington to Jacksonville, 
Florida, in five hours. 

Plans are going forward in preparation 
for the national air races to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, from August 29th to Sep- 
tember 7th of this year. Alford Williams, 
former naval lieutenant, is said to be de- 
veloping a new motor for the speed races. 
It is expected to develop from 1,000 to 
1,500 horse power and will weigh less than 
a pound for each horse power. Various 
entrants are planning new world speed 
records at from 300 to 400 miles per hour. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Brokers’ Loans Decline 
Again. Gold Import Move- 
ment Continues Heavy. 


ENTION has previously been 
M made in this section of a very 

slight tendency toward firmer 
prices in the money market. Such ten- 
dency has continued and around the begin- 
ning of the new month heavy turnover of 
funds brought several increases in posted 
prices for financial accommodation. 

The movement has been chiefly a seasonal 
one, however, and it must be emphasized 
that the firmness was merely a tendency 
rather than a trend. Conditions have again 
eased off and the general level of interest 
rates continues to hold close to the lowest 
seen in well over ten years. 


Current Interest Rates 


Call Money 

60-90 day time 
Commercial Paper 
New York Rediscount. 


ROKERS’ loans have quieted down 
considerably in recent weeks and 
there has been a good deal of irregularity 
in the weekly movement. A general in- 
crease appeared to get under way early in 
February to reverse the long decline in 
such loans which has been in steady prog- 
ress since last September. After five or 
six weeks of advance, however, the recent 
upward tendency appears to have been 
broken once more by renewed declines. 
Changes have been small, however, and 
the latest figures of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York show loans to brokers 
at around $1,900,000,000, a drop of only 
$33,000,000 in a single week but a decline 
of nearly $2,000,000,000 from the cor- 
responding period of last year. Total loans 
to brokers are, therefore, hovering very 
near the lowest levels in their history and 
compare with a high record of nearly 
$7,000,000,000 in October of 1929. 


HE gold import movement continues in 

the United States, and March was the 
fourth consecutive month in which consid- 
erable gold was received but no actual gold 
exported. During March total gold im- 
ports into this country amounted to just 
under $18,000,000, compared with less than 
$14,000,000 in February. In March of last 
year imports were around $8,000,000 and 
exports practically negligible. 
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FREE WITH EVERY SUBSCRIPTION 


“Twelve Golf Lessons”, an _ illustrated 
booklet of instruction by the most famous 
golfing experts and teachers of America and 
the British Isles. 


JACK WHITE explains the essentials of good putting. 





ABE MITCHELL shows the best shots from the rough. 
WILLIE MACFARLANE tells how to play approaches. 


JOHNNY FARRELL explains an effective method of controlling the backswing. 
JIM BARNES shows how to pivot properly and the importance of body turn. 
JOCK HUTCHISON explains his method of getting distance with wood clubs. 
BOBBY CRUICKSHANK tells how to handle the long irons to best advantage. 
ABE MITCHELL prescribes cures for the most common fault of golfers, the slice. 
EDDIE LOOS gives a fine lesson on how to concentrate when playing a shot. 
ERNEST JONES clearly explains what is meant by “hit with the clubhead’. 
JIM BARNES explains the five important principles underlying all golf strokes. 


CHICK EVANS suggests methods of mastering the art of effective mashie play. 






PLAY THE 19TH HOLE 


GREATEST NATIONAL SAFEGUARD AGAINST 


MURDER, SUICIDE, AND CRIMINAL INSANITY 


WITH THE AMERICAN GOLFER 


When half your wood shots are slicing into the 
tall timber . . . when your approaches are either 
topping into exasperating dribbles or are soaring 
far beyond the green . . . when your putts keep 
looping around the cup as though the ball has a 
personal grudge against you—then, for the time 
being, you have become a menace to society and 
only “the 19th hole” can save you from a padded 
cell. 


It’s the 19th hole that makes the grand old game 
what it is—the locker room yarns that turn your 
bad luck funny-side-out—the tip from the club 
professional that is the dawn of a new hepe—the 
camaraderie of your fellow golfers that whets 
your zest for the game through good scores and bad. 


THE AMERICAN GOLFER is the monthly supply 
wagon of the 19th hole. Its shrewd humor, its 
brisk inside news of tournaments and players, its 
expert coaching by the world’s greatest shot- 
makers, its dozens of “slow movies” and other 
action photographs . . . all do wonders to lower 
your scores and increase your sport. 


You owe it to yourself and to your family to 
send in the attached coupon with your check for 
two years of THE AMERICAN GOLFER—less than 
the cost of a new brassie . . . infinitely less than 
the satisfaction of a single well-played round. 


THE AMERICAN GOLFER 


Epirors: GRANTLAND RICE @ INNIS BROWN @ BOBBY JONES @ GLENNA COLLETT 


SPECIAL OFFER e 


CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC, Graybar Building, New York City 
CIT enclose $8 


CII enclose $5 for TWO YEARS of The American Golfer 
Please send me the Twelve Golf Lessons immediately. 


Name 











2 Years (24 issues) for $5 + 


plus ‘12 Golf Lessons’’ FREE 
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The gold import movement has been gen- 
erally increasing for many months past 
and during the first quarter of 1931 the 
United States gold supply has been in- 
creased nearly $62,000,000 against imports 
of only $21,000,000 in the same quarter of 
1930, and $93,000,000 for the first quarter 
of 1929. Most of the gold imports into 
the United States during the month of 
March came from Argentine, Colombia, 
Mexico and Uruguay. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have been tending slightly upward in re- 
cent weeks, but the gains have not been 
as large as were noted at approximately 
this time a year ago. The weekly figures 
continue therefore, to run anywhere from 
three to five billion dollars behind the cor- 
responding period of last ycar. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1931 1930 
$6,157,052,000 $10,093, 
53,23 


Philadelphia e 
Cleveland 


Minneapolis .......... 129,372,000 
sas City 40,384,000 
48,489,000 

637,921,000 








COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Prospects Continue for 
Excess World Grain Sup- 
plies. Nations Plan Lon- 
don Conference In May. 


O far as the country in general is 

concerned, the long drought condi- 

tion which began just about a year 
ago appears to have been difinitely broken| 
There are still individual sections which 
remain in potential danger for the coming 
summer, but throughout most of the im- 
portant growing districts rainfall has 
again returned to normal. 

Around the close of March considerable 
bullish propaganda was distributed with 
the news that American farmers were 
planning a reduction of from 12 to 15 per 
cent. in their planting of Spring crops. 
It soon developed, however, that while 
there was some decline in Spring plant- 
ings, the winter wheat acreage would not 
be reduced more than about 3 per cent. 
Furthermore, the breaking of the drought 
and mild weather have offset even that 
small reduction and the burden of con- 
tinued heavy supplies of grain is still in 
prospect. 


ATEST estimates on the world wheat 
crop for the present season show a 
sharp reduction in Argentina, which is now 
expected to produce less than 240,000,000 
bushels of wheat. The world crop total 
is now placed at 3,743,000,000 bushels, a 
decline of about 45,000,000 bushels from 
the previous estimate. Even with this re- 
duction, however, the new total is still 7 
per cent above the production of the pre- 
vious year. 

Around the beginning of the present 
month representatives of 46 nations as- 
sembled in Rome te study methods for 
meeting world prices in wheat. Nothing in 


particular was done at that conference, 
which was chiefly in the form of a pre- 
paratory conference for a later and larger 
meeting. 

Delegates to the preparatory conference 
have set May 18th as the date for the 
main meeting, which will take place in 
London. Russia and the United States ap- 
pear to be favorable toward sending dele- 
gates to represent them at this conference. 
Its chief work will be to find ways and 
means of disposing of the present world 
surplus, restricting output and increasing 
consumption. 


¥ HE Bureau of the Census reports 13,- 
754,000 running bales of lint cotton 
ginned from the crop of 1930, counting 
running bales as halves. This figures also 
includes an estimate of the bales to be 
ginned from the same crop and amounts 
essentially to an actual figure for the 1930 
production in this country. The figure 
shows a reduction of nearly 1,000,000 bales 
from the 1929 crop of 14,548,000 bales and 
also a large decline from the 14,300,000 
bales actual production for the 1928 crop. 

Ginnings for the 1930-31 season are 
equivalent to 13,930,000 bales of 500 Ibs. 
gross weight. This figure compares with 
the final crop estimate of the Department 
of Agriculture made last December for 
the production of 14,243,000 bales. Pro- 
duction in 500 lb. bales during the pre- 
vious season was 14,825,000 bales. The 1930 
crop is the lowest since 1927, and with 
that single exception is the lowest since 
1923. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Continues Re- 

covery But East Texas 

Field Is Prorated. More 

Sugar Difficulties. 

ETROLEUM—As previously noted in 

this section, the trend of domestic 

crude oil production has reversed in the 

past month or two from its long down- 

ward movement to a renewed upward 

swing. Discovery of the new field in 

East Texas and the possibly resultant dis- 

satisfaction with proration laws in other 

districts are largely responsible for the 
recovery. 


CRUDE OIL EXPORTS DECLINE 
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The latest report of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute estimates average daily 
crude oil output in the United States at 
2,275,000 barrels per day. This is a gain 
of about 8,000 barrels per day over the 
preceding week. The latest figure is still 
about 300,000 barrels per day under the 
same week of 1930, but also shows an in- 
crease of nearly 200,000 barrels per day 
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from the low record set up in the first 
couple of weeks of the present year. 

The lowest figure reached. was for tne 
opening week of 1931 when average out- 
put was 2,082,000 barrels per day. Gaso- 
line stocks are also gaining rapidly, with 
latest figures at more than 47,000,000 bar- 
rels, compared with less than 40,000,000 
barrels at the beginning of 1931 and com- 
pared with 54,000,000 barrels a year ago. 


HE oil industry is still maintaining its 

efforts to stave off a complete break- 
down of the conservation schedules in the 
United States. Such a breakdown has been 
threatened ever since the beginning of the 
year as many of the proration laws have 
expired and there has been an increased 
tendency of disrespect for the agreements 
in force. 

One of the greatest and most encourag- 
ing factors for conservation has been the 
proration ordered for the new and rapidly 
developing field in East Texas. The Texas 
Railroad Commission has finally placed 
this area under proration regulation along 
with the other sections of Texas. The 
recommendation for the new East Texas 
field calls for 50,000 barrels per day at 
the present time, with a 5,000 barrel in- 
crease each month until 70,000 barrels has 
been reached. 


UGAR—The most important activity 
in the sugar industry continues to 
centre around developments with regard 
to plans for an international restriction 
agreement. At approximately the time 
final agreement was to be signed some new 
difficulties arose with the Dutch-Java 
growers. The latter have held out for a 
basic price of 2 cents per pound, making 
the limitation agreement binding only so 
long as sugar sold below that price. Cuba 
rejected this level and a 2% cent knock- 
down price is currently being adopted. 
The whole agreement is still in some 
danger, but authorities feel that it will be 
signed and go into effect at an early date 
following compromise on the latest major 
points of controversy. 


WASHINGTON 


Increase In Tax Rate 

Looms As Result of Low- 

ered Revenue and Prod- 
igal Congress. 


ITH the President back in Wash- 

\ \ ington after his vacation cruise 

to the Caribbean, political and 
financial attention has turned most defin- 
itely on the Treasury operations and out- 
look. Even before the last Congress ran 
amuck on its spending orgy it was ap- 
parent that reduced tax revenue would re- 
sult in a moderate deficit for the current 
fiscal year to end June 30, 1931. Then 
Congress authorized $300,000,000 for the 
Federal Farm Board and additional funds 
for the war-service certificates, which make 
it now appear that the deficit for the cur- 
rent year will run about $750,000,000. 

The deficit for this year will probably be 
met by borrowing: but the prospects now 
seem to point to an even larger deficit in 
1932, perhaps nearly a billion dollars, unless 
new means of additional revenue are pro- 
moted. Under the circumstances it appears 
logical to anticipate an increase in taxes, 
especially on personal and corporation in- 
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come, but President Hoover is heading a 
recent movement calling for stricter econ- 
omy in the hope, somewhat far-fetched 
perhaps, that the increased tax may be 
avoided. 


PPLICATIONS for loans on the ad- 
justed soldiers’ bonus certificates have 
apparently come in more rapidly than had 
been anticipated and the Government rev- 
enue from the March 15th tax date has 
not been sufficient to cover the needs. Plans 
call for a Government issue of short-term 
certificates running to perhaps around 
$250,000,000, and bearing interest at 
about 13% per cent. This issue is excep- 
tional in that certificates have rarely been 
issued except at the quarterly tax date 
periods. It is also the first time in a good 
while that Treasury estimates on income 
have been too low. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Peace Wins Another War 
In Austro - Hungarian 
Trade Controversy 


OLLOWING shortly after the en- 
K couraging peaceful overtures be- 

tween England and India and France 
and Italy, Germany threw somewhat of 
a bombshell into international politics 
around the close of last month when it 
proposed or rather announced a trade pact 
with Austria. Under the agreement the 
trade barriers between the two countries 
were to be withdrawn and a firmer customs 
union established. 
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The effect throughout Europe was an 
almost instantaneous bararge of criticism, 
especially from France, Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia. Such nations maintained that 
the German-Austrian agreement was a 
direct violation of the Geneva protocol of 
1922, The argument waxed rather warm 
for a few days, but Germany has finally 
agreed that the subject shall be submitted 
to the League of Nations Assembly. 


HE victory is not so much for any 

single nation as it is for international 
and world peace. Whatever may be said 
of the futility of maintaining world-wide 
peace by legislation, instances like this 
are highly encouraging for they show a 
definite trend toward peaceful means in 
settling international controversies. Here 
was very definitely a serious question that 
might have led to much bitterness and 
even eventual warfare, but apparently it 
has a good chance of being amicably 
settled by the League of Nations. 



































Rew Limited” 


Chicago - San Francisco 


\ 


‘OVERLAND ) 
LIMITED | 


Swift! The fastest train by hours, on any route, 
to San Francisco and the California it centers. 


Luxurious! Every refinement of travel com- 
fort. Rooms en suite, club car, barber, valet, 
shower, ladies’ lounge with maid and shower. 


Over the ruts the covered wagons left is laid 
the steel of the Overland Route. ‘‘Overland 
Limited” “goes to sea by rail” across the Great 
Salt Lake, cimbs high over the Sierra, close 
to glorious Lake <i Then down it goes 
through the American River Canyon, through 
the Gold Country of ’49 to the Bay of San 
Francisco. 


“‘Golden State Limited’’, “Sunset Limi- 
ted”, ‘‘Overland Limited”, the “Cascade” — 
leaders all, of Southern Pacific’s Four Great 
Routes. Go one way, return another and see 
the whole Pacific Coast. 


Southern Pacific 





FOUR GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 


Write to H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City, or O. P. 
BarTieTT, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, for book with 
illustrations and animated maps, “How Best to See the Pacific Coast’. 








This book has gone thru 
its 20th edition. It out- 
lines a safe and profitable 
Plan for investing your 
money. It fits present 
conditions to a T. 


Let us send you a FREE 
copy. Compare your own 
method of investing with 
the one suggested and 
tried by ‘i eee See 
if your results are as sat- 
isfactory as you would 


like them to be. 


The coupon will brin 
the book by return mail. 
Babson’s Reports 

Div. 78-1, Babson Park, Massach 
(Largest Statistical Community in America) 


Send me, free, Mr. Babson’s book, 
“Should Business Men Buy Stocks?” 














It’s there 


when you want it 


HEN a home, store or fac- 

tory needs light, heat or 
power—gas and electricity give 
instant service. 

96% of New England Gas and 
Electric Association gross revenue 
is derived from sales of gas and 
electricity. 

Investors may secure a liberal 
and reliable return through invest- 
ment in New England Gas and 
Electric Association Debenture 
Bonds, due 1947, ’48, and ’50. 

Actively traded on the New 
York Curb Exchange. 

Telephone BOwling Green 9-3957 
or write for Folder D-8. 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 


61 Broadway New York 











Please Mention ForsBes 
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Farming in Period of Change 


String Reports 


Refleci 


Readjustment— 


Farm Board Drops “Stabilization” Program 
By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE general program of Spring 

i planting this year, so far as it is 

now apparent, reflects the pressure 
of economic forces. Wheat is a distressed 
and surplus crop, therefore, Spring wheat 
growers have signified their intention to 
curtail the acreage some 12 per cent. 
Durum wheat (from which macaroni and 
similar products are made) may be cut 
twice that much. 

Corn supplies, on the other hand, are 
very short and for the United States as 
a whole the .reports show intentions to in- 
crease corn acreage about 5 per cent.— 
which would be a large increase for so 
ordinarily ‘stable an acreage as corn. 

The crop plans for this season, as re- 
ported to the Department of Agriculture 
by many thousands of farmers, indicate 
other significant shifts in prospect. The 
South is turning more to sweet potatoes, 
peanuts and such semi-forage crops as 
soy-beans and cow-peas. The North is 
planning to increase potatoes and various 
minor cash crops in place of some of the 
wheat. The whole country, judging from 
the reports, is going to attempt to build 
up its supplies of feed grains and forage 
crops, the stocks of which were badly de- 
pleted last year. 

The latter condition was __ strikingly 
illustrated by last month’s figures show- 
ing by far the smallest stocks of corn on 
farms in 29 years. Stocks of old corn 
farms March 1 were placed at 709,000,000 
bushels, as compared with a_ five-year 
average of over a billion bushels. The 
stocks of oats on farms were also slightly 
below average. 


HE fact is that farmers are about as 

alert to economic conditions and re- 
act to the pressure for changes perhaps 
as readily as the rank and file of industrial 
producers. But agriculture is a biological 
industry with a slow turnover. One can 
not immediately close down a herd of 
growing animals nor can cropping systems 
be put on a three-day week. It takes time 
for agriculture to readjust and the dis- 
couraging fact is that the agricultural de- 
pression has already lasted eleven years 
in spite of the many readjustments which 


| have been made. 


The reports this Spring, however, of 
contemplated increases in corn, oats, bar- 
ley, potatoes, sweet potatoes, peanuts and 
forage crops, and of contemplated de- 
creases in flax, rice, tobacco and beans 
indicate how the process of readjustment 
is always going on in agriculture the same 
as in urban industry. 

Probably wheat continues and will con- 
tinue to hold the most spectacular place 
in the agricultural situation. Nothing 
typifies so well as wheat the worldwide 
paradox of widespread want living side 
by side with an unsolvable surplus prob- 
lem. Perhaps no country exemplifies the 


paradox more strikingly than this wealthy 
land where hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple have been receiving bread from the 
Red Cross while a stone’s throw away 
stand gigantic elevators bulging with 
wheat bought and held with public money. 


HE Farm Board’s announcement that 

it would not continue its “stabiliza- 
tion” operations on 1931 wheat has pre- 
cipitated a flood of political comment, 
along with all the rest. That there will 
be much further agitation along this line 
and various further political experiments 
are about the only certainties in the agri- 
cultural outlook. Anyone who has given 
the most casual study to the depression 
periods following the war of 1812 and the 
Civil War is pretty well assured that we 
are going to have some further repetition 
of history this time. 

It is now clear to all that this agricul- 
tural depression, which began in 1920, con- 
stitutes another one of those periods of 
great change and readjustment through- 
out the world. The economic forces which 
have brought world agriculture into its 
present state are deep seated, and the 
changes, even during the past eleven years, 
very far reaching. 

We have encountered comparable per- 
iods at least twice before in our history, 
and both times witnessed a long series of 
political experiments intended to help the 
plight of the farmer. Many men can still 
recall the granger legislation and the long 
series of measures which were proposed 
even down through the Nineties. Nothing 
is more certain than that this present 
period is going to beget another series of 
experiments or proposed experiments in 
farm relief. 

Thus, the present wheat situation is not 
merely a matter of distress for the grow- 
ers of wheat. It is a symbol of the larger 
situation, embracing pretty much all agri- 
culture at the moment. The state of the 
markets for farm products this year may 
have a large part in determining political 
history of the near future. 


O far as the immediate factors of 

weather and crop season are concerned 
they have been rather more favorable than 
usual so far this Spring. Field work has 
made quite rapid progress over most of 
the country. 

With respect to the livestock industries, 
developments the past Winter and recently 
have not been very encouraging to pro- 
ducers. Perhaps the growers of hogs find 
themselves in somewhat more advantageous 
position than do the cattle or sheep men, 
although not very much can be said for 
the hog market during the last few weeks. 
The cattle situation does not look particu- 
larly encouraging ahead, and of course the 
slump in the lamb market is already 2 
matter of history. 
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The $s in 


Inventions 


More Light for Workers—the Camel Seal—a 
Draftless Window—W elding Saves $2.10 a Ton 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


ASTER WITHOUT DAYLIGHT— 

Under the artificial light in the new 
Simonds Steel plant (see The $s in In- 
ventions, April 1; and November 15, 
1930) employees can actually work faster 
than in daylight, laboratory tests indi- 
cate. A combination of incandescent and 
mercury vapor illumination is used. All 
reflecting surfaces, including machinery, 
will be painted with specially chosen 
colors. Work being performed will re- 
ceive 26 to 27 foot candles of illumina- 
tion. (The chances are this page receives 
less than a fifth this much while it is 
being read.) 


EALING CIGARETTES—Full pages 

of advertising have quickly acquaint- 
ed the nation with the fact that Camel 
cigarettes are now sealed in cellophane. 
What few stop to realize is that before 
the cigarettes could appear on the mar- 
ket in the new wrapping, special ma- 
chinery had to be designed and built by 
a company which specializes in solving 
packaging problems. Interesting points : 
the adhesive is piped to the folders; 
electric heat is supplied at the proper 
instant, to finish the sealing process; if 
no package is coming through to be 
wrapped, the cellophane stops unreeling. 


AKES “POOSHING” EASIER— 

Even in little things, research and 
technical development bring us con- 
stantly nearer to perfection. At first, in 
mills and factories, heavy items like steel 
sheets had, I suppose, to be trucked 
when they could not be dragged and 
pulled about. Then someone devised the 
method of setting large ball bearings in 
the floor. . Now specially designed 
balls are available that must certainly 
friction to something below 
zero. Each ball, 1% inches in diameter, 
rests on a semi-globe of smaller balls. A 
knife edge dustcap collars the ball, keeps 
out dirt with no appreciable resistance 
to motion. If a tiny particle of dust 
works in, it works out again—at the 
bottom. ... A table equipped with 
these balls is, of course, suitable as a 
turntable for rotating heavy work in 
machining operations. 


reduce 


7HY SIGN CHECKS?—It is inter- 
esting to note the increasing num- 


ber of payroll and dividend checks signed — 


by machine. What a saving in writer’s 
cramp and valuable executive time! The 
signature is shredded into the paper, like 
the other written details of the check, 
and special control keys and a check 
counter remove the fear of forgery or 
iraudulent use. 


OUNTING SIMPLIFIED — Count- 
ing-scales have been known for 
some time. But here’s one that counts 
thousands in an instant, with virtually 
no mental effort for the operator. You 


drop a few parts in the unit pan, set the 
full load on the scale platform, and— 
presto! you can see that you have 24,400 
—or 43, or 6,850—pieces. The new device 
should greatly simplify accounting in 
piecework-payment for pieces of uni- 
form weight. Incidentally, the scale 
weighs while it counts: both the 
“sample” and the load. 


UITE A WINDOW—After all these 

years, you would scarcely believe it 
possible to claim 33 patents on a win- 
dow. It’s an interesting window, at that, 
especially suited to office use. Its three 
parts all open inward—the top, transom- 
like; the bottom, like a windshield; the 
larger central portion remaining closed 
if wished. When the window is closed, 
the opportunities for air leaking in 
around the edge or between the sections 
are about as great as the chance for a 
blind beggar to get past the information 
girl and six secretaries into the presi- 
dent’s office. Which is more than can 
be said for the average window. 


DD A NINE—ON THE FRONT!— 

When the copy for this page in the 
previous number of Forses was first 
typed, the reference to a new parcel post 
machine read “$9.99914.” Word was 
given that there were one too many 
nines. But a vigilant editor had already 
removed a nine. So with two nines out 
the item appeared as “9914c.” Some 
readers have already shown their inter- 
est in a machine which can produce a 
stamp of this denomination. Perhaps 
more will be interested when they know 
that the actual limit is nine dollars 
ninety-nine and a half cents. 


ELEGRAPHICS—Ali Baba is beaten 

at last. You don’t even have to say 
“Open, Sesame!” to your garage door 
now. Just pull a knob on the instrument 
board of your car as you drive up, and 
the door opens. When you leave, you 
close and lock it as easily. Radio im- 
pulses are the secret, of course.... 
We said last issue that electric welding 
of buildings is cheaper now than rivet- 
ing. $2.10 a ton is the amount (accord- 
ing to difference in bids) that will be 
saved on a 1,000 ton building General 
Electric Company is erecting at NELA 
Park, Cleveland. . . . Dust from grain 
elevators, print shops, tobacco factories 
is a practical fuel for automotive 
engines, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
says. . . . Phenol resins are now being 
used in furniture making—especially for 
“modernistic” effects. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Fores, for further in- 
formation about any of the items which 
appear in his department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. 
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JOHN DAVEY «> 1846-1923 


Service 
Local to You 


Z Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in xX 
¢% your vicinity. They are not sent from §&? 
#Z Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and ‘phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


PORTLAND, ME. 
BOSTON ... WORCESTER 
SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
TORRINGTON 
WESTPORT 
STAMFORD 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY . . .SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO . .. TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
ORANGE... MADISON 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND...DAYTON 
TOLEDO...COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE 
LEXINGTON 
PADUCAH... DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
MILW AUKEE 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ATLANTA . .. ORLANDO 
JACKSONVILLE 
BIRMINGHAM 
MONTGOMERY 
NEW ORLEANS 
TULSA ... DALLAS 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc., Home Office, 626 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 
Martin L. Davey 
President and General Manager 
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Odd Lots 


Apportioning your buying 
among a number of differ- 
ent securities is an out- 
standing feature of Odd 
Lot Trading. 


In diversification lies that 
great margin of safety wel- 
comed by thoughtful in- 
vestors. 


This and many other ad- 
vantages of Odd Lot trad- 
ing are fully explained in 
our booklet. 


Ask for F. 469 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& (a. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42nd St. 41 E. 42nd St. 
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Dependable 
Service 


WE are completely equipped 
for prompt and accurate 


execution of erders in securi- 
ties listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and NewYork 
Curb Exchange, and sup- 
plement this service with sea- 
soned advice to investors who 
desire it. Both full and odd 
lots handled. 


Accounts Carried on 
Conservative Margin 


Tobey é Kirk 


Established 1873 


Members 
New York Stock Exchang: 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
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1930 


Stock Market Outen 


Spring Reaction Materializes as Forecast—New Lows Pos- 


sible but Gradual Long-Swing Accumulation Still Justified 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 


market has now established two 

fairly dependable zones of conges- 
tion—the long bottom formation of 
December and January, and the shorter 
but almost as definite top of February 
and March. The first zone is a support 
level which should resist further decline, 
while the second is a resistance level 
which should resist renewal of the long- 
swing advance. 

The result is that the general move- 
ment of stocks for the coming weeks 
should find difficulty in going very far 
either way and indicates the possibility 
of another period of narrowing move- 
ment, marked by irregularity, lack of 
public interest and lower than average 
volume of sales. 


| ee a technical standpoint the 


HAT does not mean, however, that 

individual stocks cannot go on down 
into new low ground below the Decem- 
ber levels of last year. We _ have 
repeatedly called attention to our expec- 
tation of a strong Spring reaction to 
follow the intermediate advance which 
started around the middle of last 
December. We have apparently wit- 
nessed at least the beginning of that 
secondary Spring reaction in recent 
movements. 

We have never gone definitely on 
record in the past, however, as to 
whether we expected this spring reac- 
tion to violate the December lows or 
not. The best reason for such neglect 
is that we did not know and we may as 
well admit quite frankly that we do not 
know even now. Attention has been 
called to the resistance, accumulation, or 
support zone underneath current levels 
which may be able to stem any further 
declines of the averages. 

This support level is a technical one 
and it will unquestionably exercise a 
definite retard to attempted bear drives, 
but it is not the only angle to be con- 
sidered. And from the standpoint of 
first quarter earning reports, public 


psychology, and so on, we rather feel 
that there are good chances for the bear 
element to force average prices down 
moderately into new low ground before 
the long-swing bull market gets actually 
under way. 


“paw personal opinion is that funda- 
mentals are continuing to improve, 
that business is slowly and painfully 
rounding the corner and that for the 
patient and courageous long-swing in- 
vestor it is a time for gradual accumu- 
lation of strong stocks on a scale down, 
as we have preached for so long. But 
we would not be fair with our “specu- 
lative” readers if we did not warn that 
we see very definite possibilities of new 
low ground for many individual issues 
and perhaps even for the general 
averages. 

If we are to get such new lows we 
would anticipate them in about May or 
June of this year. We may also say, 
however, that we do not think the aver- 
ages would go more than 5 or 10 points 
below the December levels. 


OR the long swing, therefore, we 
remain bullish. For the short-term 
we rather anticipate further weakness. 
Our little speculative program on which 
readers bought heavily of stocks last 
December and protected profits by 
advancing stop-loss orders, has come to 
an end. Average prices have penetrated 
below the levels of early in February 
‘ and such speculative holdings have there- 
fore been sold out automatically with a 
good profit. The speculator may now 
hold his cash reserves for pure specula- 
tion until more definite buying levels 
appear. 

But the long-pull investor should re- 
tain his previously recommended posi- 
tion, long of 60 per cent. of his antici- 
pated line and holding the remaining 40 
per cent. of his buying power for later 
accumulation for the long swing. 

April 6, 1931. 
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5,000,000 


DIVIDEND 
PAYMENTS 


in 12 months 
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1 When you invest in Cities Service 
| securities your investment is pro- 

tected by the assets and earnings 

of more than 125 Cities Service 

public utility and petroleum sub- 

sidiaries, among which are the 

following companies: 

Arkansas Natural Gas 
Corporation 

Cities Service Gas Co. 

Cities Service Oil Co. 

Cities Service Power & 
Light Company 

Cities Service Refining 
Company 

Crew Levick Company 

Danbury & Bethel Gas 
& Electric Light Co. 

Durham Public Service 
Company 

East Tennessee Light & 
Power Company 

The Empire District Elec- 
tric Company 

Empire Gas & Fuel 
Company (Delaware) 

Empire Oil and Refining 
Company 

Gas Service Company 

Indian Territory Illumi- 
nating Oil Company 

Kansas City Gas Co. 

The Ohio Public Service 
Company 

Public Service Company 
of Colorado 





Sixty Wall Street 
Spokane Gas & Fuel Co. 


The Toledo Edison 
Company 

















FRIDAYS 8 P. M., E.S.T.— 








LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour— 


5,000,000 dividend payments were made in the 
last twelve months to Cities Service Common 
stockholders—an average of more than 415,000 
payments on the first of each month. The 
illustration shows what the dividend checks 
to be paid on the first of next month will 
look like when ready for mailing. 


Checks were sent from Cities Service head- 
quarters to investors in every state and in 38 
foreign countries. In addition, every stock- 
holder, even though he owns only a single 
share, receives a detailed monthly earnings 
statement. 


The reasons why hundreds of thousands of 
investors share these Cities Service dividends 
are made clear in the literature which the 
coupon below will bring you. 


tak rece’ | HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street © New York City 
Branches in principal cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Cities Service 


Company Common stock. 


WEAF and 33 N. B. C. Associated Stations 
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Electrified Farm Served by Tri-Utilities System 





\ 








Electric Aides 
for Farm Aid 


A great change is taking place in the 
farm life of the nation. Electric com- 
panies are extending their lines into 
rural districts, and farms are being 
served the same as urban homes and 
factories. As a result farms can be op- 
erated with greater efficiency, and 
electricity is aiding in the solution of 
the farm problem. 


Already more than 200 farm tasks 
are performed by electricity and there 
are over 600,000 farms in the United 
States served by electric power lines. 
There is a total of over 6,000,000 
tarms in the nation; it is estimated 
that electric companies will have ex- 
tended their lines to the majority of 
these within the next ten years. 


A public utility system actively en- 
gaged in farm electrification is that 
controlled by Tri-Utilities Corpora- 
tion. This system supplies electric 
light and power, gas and water ser- 
vice to over 4,500,000 people in 26 
states. An investment in its securities 
provides diversification and stability. 
Write for Booklet FS-4. 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 Wall Street - New York City 
BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Wa// Street 
POINTERS 


market leader, it is always well to 

consider the probable price move- 
ment of this issue before undertaking 
commitments on either side of the market. 
For it is almost a truism that: as goes 
Steel so goes the market. As this is writ- 
ten Steel common is quoted around 140. 
Preliminary 1931 earning estimates for the 
corporation range from $6 per share, on 
the optimistic side, to $3 per share the 
forecast of the pessimists. On these 
bases the stock then is currently selling at 
23 times the highest earnings estimate and 
47 times the lowest. On the mean it is 
priced at 31 times estimated 1931 earnings. 

If, ordinarily, ten times earnings is a 
normal yardstick for better class junior 
shares, Steel common, because of the 
standing of the corporation, should sell at 
least at 15 times earnings. Using the $6 
estimate then gives Steel a valuation of 
only $90 per share. This form of meas- 
urement based on results of a depression 
year, however, would be illogical. Adding 
40 per cent. to the price, to allow for ex- 
tant sub-normal conditions, nevertheless 
only brings the figure up to 126, that is 8 
points lower than the lowest quotation for 
steel witnessed in 1930. 

It seems entirely probable that the issue 
will sell down to around that level in the 
coming weeks unless there is a marked 
improvement in business. Such a develop- 
ment would not augur well for the trend 
of the general list. 


Sar common being the accredited 


ENTIMENT in Wall Street at the 

moment is more bearish than it has 
been for some months. The action of the 
rail shares of late has not helped mat- 
ters. Their averages have made a series 
of new lows concurrently with publica- 
tion of poor earnings statements and low- 
ering of dividends by some important 
carrier systems. New York Central has 
reduced its annual rate from 8 per cent. 
to 6 per cent., Baltimore & Ohio from 7 
to 5, and Lackwanna from 10 to 8. Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas has omitted pay- 
ments altogether. Meanwhile car loadings 
continue to run substantially behind those 
of the corresponding weeks of last year, 
itself a period of depression. 

Some of the better class railroad shares, 
however, at ruling prices are well de- 
flated. New York Central, at present 
selling to yield 5.50 per cent. we regard 
as a particularly attractive long term pur- 
chase. Chesapeake & Ohio, yielding more 
than 6 per cent., New Haven more than 
7 per cent., and Norfolk & Western 
slightly better than 6 per cent., are also 
sound accumulations for income and prob- 
able appreciation of principal over a 
reasonable hold. 


HUS far this year there has been 
more action in the public utility stocks 


than in any other single group. From 
January 15 to March 19 the issues on 
average appreciated by approximately 45 
full points. In the two subsequent weeks 
a reaction aggregating 14 points was evi- 
denced. There can be no doubt but that 
the public utility issues have been sub- 
jected to quite a deal of manipulation. 
Their position now appears vulnerable and 
we, therefore, suggest that commitments 
in this group be delayed pro tem. 


ISCRIMINATING investors have 

been buying a selected list of the in- 
vestment trust issues. Many of these stocks 
are currently selling well below their liqui- 
dating values despite the fact that quite a 
few portfolios are under the ablest oi 
management. Ruling prices for such 
shares thus can only mean that there is no 
comprehensive understanding of the stocks 
viewed as individual units. 

All apparently are being shunned by the 
general public because of the unfortunate 
experiences of a handful of highly specu- 
lative companies which suffered severe 
losses in the crash of 1929 and in the sub- 
sequent bear market. This, however, is 
not blinding the more astute investors who 
are picking up the best issues in the group 
cognizant that they are scheduled to show 
marked appreciation on any uptrend. 

Three issues selling below liquidating 
values, which have varying degrees of 
leverage, and which we consider have ex- 
cellent speculative possibilities for holding 
over a year or two are Capital Adminis- 
tration, American International and Tri- 
Continental. 


NOTHER section of the list which is 

in disfavor but which is likely to show 
a sharp recovery if given time is the oil 
group. Things have become so bad in 
the oil business that it seems they cannot 
get worse. Thus, any change that shall 
hereafter arise must be for the better. Be- 
cause of the adversity which has _ been 
evidenced in this industry for so long a 
period the public generally is out of the 
oils, which means that shares are back in 
strong hands. 

Usually this condition is a forerunner of 
better prices for the issues as soon as 
market conditions permit the marking up 
of shares. As radical speculations Stand- 
ard of New York, Standard of California 
and Standard of Indiana hold promise. 
The latter two companies are also inter- 
ested in natural gas projects. 

Heavy purchases of any of the equities 
heretofore mentioned, however, are not 
justified at this time. They are simply 
suitable for inclusion in accounts of the 
long-swing investor who is following our 
advice to keep 40 per cent. of his buying 
power in hand for more favorable accumu- 
lation levels on a further anticipated re- 
cession. 
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Opens the Door to Existing 


That the investment world is 
dotted with opportunities 
right now is known to observ- 
ing persons. But for each 
favorable situation existing 
there are a dozen unfavor- 
able ones. Nothing could be 
more hazardous at this time than to select se- 
curities at random for investment, or to con- 
tinue to hold those with high loss-potentialities. 


The recent economic upheaval had some serious 
aspects. Not only did it affect the prices of 
securities, but in many instances it struck at 
the very roots of industries. Some of those 
which seemed to have great promise early 
in 1929 have since been touched by various 
blights. For them the future holds a dreary 
outlook for months and perhaps years. To own 
the securities of such companies means fur- 
ther losses. 


Some Industries Profit 
Through Depression 


Yet the causes which sickened these industries 
proved to be a veritable elixir of life for others. 
And it is not at all strange that few, aside from 
experienced economists, have been able to 
recognize both groups. So deeply rooted are 
the causes for these changes that they may be 
said to be hidden 
from the average in- 
vestor behind heavily 
barred doors. Expe- 
rience alone can 
bring you face to 


BROOKMIRE 


Investment Opportunities 











face with the greatest investment opportu- 
nities of a decade. 
A Personal Supervisory 
Investment Service 

For a relatively small fee Brookmire offers its 
Personal Supervisory Service to those with in- 
vestment funds of $50,000 or more. Investors 
who avail themselves of this service have at 
their command the experience of a large organ- 
ization of field workers, statisticians, econo- 
mists and practical investment managers. 
Nothing is deposited except a list of the in- 
vestments held. These are weighed for safety, 
diversification, marketability, growth and income. 
Then a definite investment program is offered. 


The investor who enjoys the Brookmire Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service—the oldest service 
of its kind in America —is continuously in 
receipt of advice, information and recommen- 
dations. Our client is guided by personal letters 
to sell or replace specific securities, or where 
action is urgent by wire. To such an investor the 
business cycle holds no terrors—on the con- 
trary, he profits from them. 


A practical illustration of how a typical investor 
profited by the business cycles, is contained in 
an absorbing new booklet, “The Story of an 
Investor.” A request on your letterhead, or on 
the coupon belowwill 
bring you a copy, to- 
gether with full infor- 
mation describing the 
Brookmire Personal 
Supervisory Service. 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 


BROOKMIRE 
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551 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








Without obligating myself I should like to have full details of your 
Personal Supervisory Service together with a complimentary copy of 
| “The Story of an Investor.’’ My investments total approximately 


SERVICE, INC. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ECONOMIC 
551 FIFTH AVENUE . . . 











Atlanta Columbus Los Angeles Pittsburgh Seattle 
Boston Dallas Montreal Portland I a he ees 
Buffalo Detroit Newark Rochester St. Louis 
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‘THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1930 


é hen 84TH ANNUAL REPORT of The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, covering 
operations for the year 1930, will be formally presented to the stockholders at 
the annual meeting on April 14th, 1931. The report shows that although the 
Company’s total operating revenues in 1930 declined over $112,000,000, it earned 
a net income sufficient not only to pay 8% dividends and all ‘saher charges, but also 
to provide a surplus of nearly $11,500,000. 





Net income amounting to $68,809,818 was equivalent to 10.55% upon the 
outstanding capital stock at the close of the year, as compared with 17.64% 
upon the amount outstanding at the close of 1929. Net income per share (par 
$50) was $5.28 compared with $8.82 in 1929. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Comparison with 1923 


1930 Increase or Decrease 
TotTaL OPERATING REVENUES were $570,465 ,360 D$112,237,571 
ToTaL OPERATING EXPENSES were 427,183,181 D_ 65,967,412 





LEAVING NET REVENUE FROM RAILWAY OPERA- 

TIONS of .. .. -$143,282,179 D $46,270,159 
TaXEs amounted to 35,661,756 D 4,856,839 
EQUIPMENT, JOINT FaciLity RENTS, etc., amounted to 15,438,866 D 455,251 





Leavinc Net RatLway OPERATING INCOME of $: 92,333,557 D $40,958,069 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER SOURCES 
amounted to , 55,266,677 I 6,475,177 





Makinc Gross INCOME of 3 $147,448,234 D $34,482,892 
RENTAL Paw LeEaAsep LINES, INTEREST ON FUNDED 
DEBT AND OTHER CHARGES amounted to 78,638,416 D 1,914,192 





Leavinc Net INcoME (Equal to 10.55% of Capital 
Stock) .....$ 68,809,818 D $32,568,700 


After providing for the payment of 8%, dividends to the stockholders and for sinking and 
other reserve funds, $11,431,273 was credited to Profit and Loss Account. 
% cg % 


The financial results achieved last year, notwithstanding marked reductions in business and 
revenues, reflect not only the Company’s large capital expenditures for improvements in 
service and efficiencies and economies in operation, but also the increasingly cordial and 
effective cooperation which exists between the management and employes. 


W. W. ATTERBURY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 1st, 1931 President 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries More Passengers, Hauls More Freight 
Than Any Other Railroad in America 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 





Stockholders may obtain copies of the Annual Report from J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, 
Broad Street Station Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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2,402 
1,258 
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691 
2,474 

600 
1,656 

600 


1,061 
770 
10,155 
1,711 
1,830 
450 
17,973 
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11,066 


2,261 
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1,877 
1,511 


239 
100 
730 


*Includi rices on old stock. 
ed April X (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
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common stock. 
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Value 


1931 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns 
1930 


Book 
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5.32 
2.86 
1.07 
6.37 
“4.288 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 
(v) plus 8% in common stock. 


Earns, 1931 
m=>months 


(w) 9 months. 


NX: EB. 


Air Reduction 

Alleghany Corp 

Allied Chemical 

Allis Chalmers 

American Bank Note 
American Brake Shoe 
American Can 

Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American Ice 

American International 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B”.... 
Amer. 

Anaconda Copper 

Andes Copper 

Armour of Ill. “A” 

Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Atlantic Refining 

Auburn Automobile 


Baldwin Locomotive 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Barnsdall “A” 

Beechnut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Brook-Manhattan Transit.. 
Brook. Union Gas 

Brown Shoe 

Burroughs Add. Machine. . 
Bush Terminal 


California Packing : 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 
Case, J. I 

Celotex Company 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio 

Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. 
Childs Company 

Chiryatet Core. os.ssce see's 
Coca-Cola 

Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commonwealth & Southern. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Continental Can 
Continental Motors 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prods. Refining 
Crucible Steel 

Cuban American Sugar.... 
Curtiss-Wright 


Davison Chemical 
Delaware & Hudson 

Del., Lack. & Western 
Diamond Match 

TES SBS 6p oan cnisdeleeees 
Du Pont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R 

Foster Wheeler 

Foundation Co. ..........«0 
Freeport Texas 


(x) 8 months only. 


Div. 
Rate 
223- 22; 

S7- 5; 

355- 65; 


Long Term 
Price Range 


’20-’30* 
’29-’30 
°24-’30 
’20-’30* 


; 25-30 
; 727-30 


166- 


68- 10; 
Zi= 2: 
76- 19; 
298- 97; 
268- 83; 
154- 16; 
514- 60; 


67- 15; 
145- 40; 
56- 8; 


°29-’30 
°23-’30 
’22-’30 


; 23-30 
; 729-30 
; 723-730 
; ’25-30* 
9; ’23-'30 
; °24-’30 
29; ’26-’30 
; °25-"30* 
; ’25-’30 


; ’26-’30 


141- 14; 
181- 41; 
96- 18; 
141- 30; 
71- 14; 
30- 7; 
183- 56; 
134- 34; 
29- 2: 
63- 7; 
126- 35; 
122- 48; 
60- 2; 
R- 2; 


81- 10; 
230- 93; 
173- 69; 
255-115; 
126- 57; 
503- 80; 
265- 70; 
174- 33; 
104- 15; 

94- 10; 
105- 33; 
184- 3; 
109- 20; 


tember 30. 


(y) Plus 6% in stock. 


’26-’30 
21-30 
’21-’30 
*29-’30 


’20-30* 


’22-’30 
°28-’30 
25-30 
’23-’30 
’29~-’30 
23-30 
26-30 


(n) Year ended 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices Jo 


1093¢- 905% 


26 - 18% 
3034- 20% 
21%4- 15% 
373%- 26% 
5814- 40% 
60 - 42% 
20134-176%4 
12214-10434 
11%- 6% 
43%4- 29% 
1914- 135% 
4%4- 25% 
2954- 22 
20334-178% 
120 - 97 
2354- 17% 
25114-10114 


277%- 20% 
877%- 68% 


PL POW!) MNT OS) SO RNMOR 


— — 
te 
- O- 


mA Modo PRWHEWYHUYS Boome: 


_ 


0. 
5. 
0: 
5: 
9. 
Zi 
9 

8. 
je 
4. 
0. 
Z 
6. 
4. 
8. 
4 

9 

9. 
8. 
6. 
8. 
6. 
6. 
9. 
4. 
4. 
4 
5 

0. 
6. 
4. 
4. 


* NOOHHOAtniotm: NWW-: 


3 
S%- 2% 
23 - 13% 
15714-135% 
102° - 74 
23 - 14% 
78Y4- 6134 
107° '- 83% 
18534-14334 
7434- 5056 
60%4- 38% 
3934- 26% 
64%4- 41% 
17%4- 4% 
4314- 28% 


Partly ext b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3ist. (e) Year 
o) ae > = ~ 31 Jan Year ended Septen October 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


(p) Year ended 
u) Plus 5% in 


(z) Plus 3% in stock. 








5,353 
10 43,500 
No 324 
No 2,000 
No 1,788 
No 1,167 
No 1,417 
No __1,728 
100 2,490 
No 198 
No 707 
100 400 
No 1,600 
10 =—:1,512 
100 ~=:1,358 
100 350 
No 670 
No 4,409 
No 14,584 
No K 
No 6,632 
No 1,182 
No 9,340 
No 826 
10 5,518 
4,636 
No 1,813 
50 1,210 
2... 2247 
No 1,418 
25 548 
No 1,909 
No 300 
No 772 
No __ 1,438 
No 1,900 
No 809 
100 828 
No 4,621 
No 2,730 
10 6,286 
No 724 
No __1,190 
No 6,202 
100 310 
No 5,448 
100 4,993 
100 338 
100 ~=—-:1,571 
100 ~=1,406 
No 6,187 
No 2,100 
100 2,480 
25 5,678 
No 15,000 
50 2,453 
No = 3,113 
50 13,039 
100 450 
No 4,428 
2 243 
No 396 
No — 5,503 
No 3,874 
No 13,161 
No 2,377 
50 1,400 
No __ 1,338 
10 ~=2,000 
No _ 1,989 
10 9,000 
10 300 
100 654 
No 4,846 
No 6,160 
100 100 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April W. 


November 30. 


common stock. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


413 $110 
846 14 


(v) plus 8% 


Earns 


1930 


6.95 


3.07 
0.60 
5.90 
5.29 
1.84 
0.71 
0.91 
0.20 
4.01 
4.37 


0.02 
1.45 
4.04 
1.28 
Nil 
Nil 
3.43 

Nil 
4.08 
3.01 


Nil 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


eeeeee 


(a) Partly extra, 
(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. 





Div 

NY. Se, Rate 
General Asphalt........... $3 

General Electric........... 1.60 
General Foods... 0.00.0. 3 
General Motors ........... 3 
General Railway Signal.... 5 


Gillette Safety Razor...... se 
eee reer 2.50 
RSME SOE E85. 1 65.5% stakes ae 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 3 


Graham-Paige Motors...... Ae 
Great Northern Pfd....... 5 
Gulf States Steel........... ; 
Hershey Chocolate......... 5 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hudson Motor............ 1 
PRD THORNE ak ieecccas die : 
Tinos: Gestral... .<....6... 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machine...... 6u 
Oa a ee ee re 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 0.60 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 
i See fo ey ee 2 
Kelwimator Corp. .....6... os 
Kennecott Copper ......... 2 
Boomntet Rad... 6.0.56 5 a 
Se 1.60 
ES aa | et 1.60 
Kroger Grocery........... 1 
Lehigh Valley....icic.cccsccss 2.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
ae 0 re 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 2.60 
Lorillard Tobacco.......... sh 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 6a 
WR WP... 5c s.0aicd cates 


OI, ME AB sis es diadalwawlen.s 3u 
Mid-Continent Pet......... Pie 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 
Missouri Pacific........... 


CO oo 4 
National Biscuit........... 3.30a 
Wat.. Bellas Hess. ........... 

Nat. Cash Register “A”....  .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2.60 
ae oe pera 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ 6 


N. %., Che. & St. Louis... 6 
N. Y., N. Haven& Hartford 6 


Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American........... 10r 
North American Aviation. . 
Northern Pacific........... 5 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard Motors .......... 0.60 
Pan-American Pet. “B”....  .. 
Paramount Publix......... 4 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 4 
Pere Marquette............ 6 
Phillips Petroleum......... ~ 
Prawie On &@ Gas... ....<.04..5 2 
Pressed Steel Car......... i 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 4 


Radio Corporation......... 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”. 


SO ere er 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... _ 
PEED TROROPS: 6.0.50 scieencice 0.40 
Repupuc Steel ..s..66..0s. - 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Rossia Insurance .......... 2.20 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... .. 
Sears: Moshe: ..3...0cces 2.50t 


Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 1 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... , 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


(w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


FORBES for 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 


(u) 


Long Term Prices 1931 Approx. Yield 
Price Range High Low Prices % 
97- 22; ’20-’30 47 - 24% 31 97 
403- 41; ’26-’30* 5434- 41% 47 33 
137- 35; ’26-’30* 5534- 47% 53 5.7 
282- 31; ’25-’30* 48 - 35% 43 7.0 
153- 56; ’25-’30 8414- 68 70 7.1 
143- 18; ’27-’30 34%- 21% 30 er 
82- 29; ’28-’30 42%- 314% 39 6.3 
109- 15; ’20-’30 20%- 15% 16 is 
155- 35; ’27-’30 5234- 38% 43 7.0 
61- 3; ’25-’30 54- 3% 5 vom 
155- 45; ’27-’30 693%4- 58% 62 8.1 
96- 15; ’25-’30 37i4- 18% 28 les 
144- 26; ’27-’30 10334- 87 99 5.0 
74- 20; '24-’30 4414- 37 41 8.3 
140- 18; ’22-’30 26 - 18% 20 5.0 
- ; ’20-’30 13%- 7% 10 Ma 
154- 65; ’26-’30 89 - 67% 68 10.3 
62- 9; ’22-’30 34 - 24% 25 save 
255- 83; ’24-’30 17934-145% 161 8.6 
395- 45; ’20-'30* 6014- 48 50 5.0 
73- 12; ’28-’30 20%- 13% 18 3.4 
92- 5; ’20-’30 10%- 6% 9 nie 
201- 17; ’23-'30 383%4- 1834 35 5a 
91- 5; ’26-’30 15Y4- 8% 13 oe 
156- 14; ’20-'30 314- 22% 25 8.0 
96- 1; ’26-30 2%- &Y% 1 ins 
92- 26; ’26-’30 27%- 25 27 5.9 
46- 20; ’28-’30 27%4- 20% 26 6.0 
145- 17; ’24-’30* 34%- 18 30 32 
127- 40; ’22-’30 61 - 52 54 48 
128- 49; ’24-’30 913%4- 83 84 5.8 
96- 14; ’23-’30 63144- 45% 54 5.5 
178- 35; ’24-’30* 54%- 433% 52 5.1 
47- 8; ’24-’30 20%- 11% 17 one 
90- 54; ’28-’30 102%4- 71% 101 6.0 
242- 25; ’20-’30 437%- 345% 35 8.6 
382- 70; ’25-’30* 106%4- 83 92 8.2 
62- 11; ’20-’30 163%4- 10% 11 _ 

67- 7; ’22-’30 263%4- 18 19 

101- 8; ’22-’30 42y%4- 29% 31 

400- 15; ’26-’30 291%4- 153% 23 
119- 21; ’26-’30 40%- 27% 35 10.9 
237- 38; ’23-’30* 8334- 76 79 43 
250- 2; ’23-’30 10 - 3% 8 aes 
149- 27; ’26-’30 3934- 27 28 re 
134- 30; ’24-’30 5034- 38% 47 Sa 
210- 63; ’20-’30* 132 -118%% 119 4.2 
72- 17; ’26-’30 44144- 315% 38 yj 
257-105; ’26-’30 132%4-106 108 5.6 
241- 67; ’23-’30 - 69 70 8.6 
133- 14; ’24-'30 94%- 75 80 7.5 
290-123; ’25-’30 217-196 200 5.0 
187- 42; ’26-’30 901%4- 62 77 10.0 
20- 3; ’28-’30 10%- 4% ae bis 
119- 42; ’22-30 60%- 47% 49 10.0 
137- 31; °23-"30* 54%- 45% 51 4.0 
163- 7; ’22-’30* 11%- 8% 9 6.6 
96- 30; ’22-’30 361%4- 32 34 ins 
154- 34; ’20-’30 50%4- 36% 43 9.2 
110- 33; ’22-’30 64 - 55 56 6.9 
260- 67; ’26-’30 85 - 75 76 79 
70- 11; ’20-’30 16%- 9% 10 Jo 
66- 11; ’28-’30 20%- 1234 14 14.3 
80- 3; ’26-’30* 74z- 4 5 skys 
138- 32; ’27-’30 9614- 72 87 3.8 
200- 47; ’21-’30 58%4- 47% 48 8.1 
420- 11; ’24-’30* 2714- 12 22 cae 
52- 12; ’28-’30 2414- 1534 22 pac 
148- 52; ’22-'30 971%4- 72% 73 5.4 
58- 14; ’27-’30 193%4- 11% 12 — 
35- 7; ’22-'30 10%- 7% 8 5.0 
146- 10; ’22-’30* 253%- 12 18 are 
66- 39; ’29-’30 53 - 40% 50 6.0 
278- 14; ’23-’30 26 - 16% 22 9.1 
134- 19; ’24-’30 6234- 35 36 sais 
198- 43; ’27-’30 63%4- 44% 55 8.2 
46- 9; ’22-30 15%- 10% 12 8.3 
144- 12; ’20-’30 32%- 16 29 ee 
(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3ist. (e) Year 
(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 


Plus 5% in 
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$50,000,000 
Southern Pacific Company 


Fifty-Year 44% Gold Bonds 
Due May 1, 1981. 





Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal and exchangeable for fully registered bonds. 
Registered and coupon bonds interchangeable under conditions provided in the Indenture. 
Interest payable May 1 and November 1 





GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee. 





Redeemable as a whole, but not in part, at the option of the Company, upon not less than sixty days’ previous 
notice, on any interest date, up to and including May 1, 1951, at 110% and accrued interest, and there- 
after on or before May 1, 1976 at 105% and accrued interest, and thereafter at their principal 
amount and accrued interest plus a premium equal to An for each six months between 
the redemption date and the date of maturity. 





The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to «the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





In the opinion of counsel, these Bonds are a legal investment for savings banks in the States of 


New York, Ohio, California and other States. 





For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter dated March 


25, 1931, from Henry W. 


de Forest, Esq., Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Southern Pacific Company, copies 


of w hich may be obtained from the undersianed and from which the following is quoted: 


“These bonds are to be the direct obligation of the 
Southern Pacific Company and will be issued under 
an indenture to Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, Trustee, which will provide among other things 
that so long as any of the bonds of this issue shall 
be outstanding the Southern Pacific Company will not 
create any new mortgage or deed of trust (other than 
mortgages and deeds of trust to extend or refund 
existing liens, as set forth in the indenture) upon any 
of the lines of railroad or branches, leaseholds or 
trackage rights or other railroad property, now owned 
by it, or upon any similar property now owned by a 
subsidiary railroad company (as defined in the te ng 
ture) should such property hereafter be acquired by 
the Southern Pacific Company, unless effective pro- 
vision be made in such new mortgage or deed of trust 
that the bonds of this issue shall be secured by such 
mortgage or deed of trust ratably with any other in- 
debtedness secured thereby. 


The proceeds of the sale of these bonds will be 
applied to provide for the maturities, on May 1, 1931, 
and July 1, 1931, respectively, of $13,418,000 principal 
amount of Mexican & Pacific Extension First Mort- 
gage Gold 5% Bonds and $2,539,000 principal amount 
of Mexican & Pacific Extension Second Mortgage 
Currency 5% Bonds of Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio Railway Company, a subsidiary of the Com- 


pany, and for other corporate purposes. 


The gross income of the Company and all its 
wholly controlled affiliated companies for the year 
ended December 31, 1930, before Federal Income 
Taxes, applicable to fixed charges, amounted to 
$64,486,297, while such charges amounted to $33,- 
164,747, leaving, after such charges and income taxes, 
$29,842,181, which is equivalent to over eight percent 
on the capital stock of the Company outstanding 
during the year. 


Earnings of the Southern Pacific Company (includ- 
ing earnings of leased lines and dividends from 
separately operated subsidiaries) available for fixed 
charges of the Company and lessor companies, all 
computed in accordance with the provisions of the 
Banking Law of New York covering investments by 
savings banks, have been more than twice fixed 
charges in each of the last five years. 


The Southern Pacific Company has at present out- 
standing $372,381,806 of Common Capital Stock. Divi- 
dends on this stock have been paid uninterruptedly 
since 1906, the present dividend rate being 6% per 
annum. 


Application will be made in due course to list these 
bonds on the New York Stock Exchange.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, SUB- 
JECT TO ALLOTMENT, AT 9634% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE 
OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD ABOUT 4.67% TO MATURITY. 





The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application, to allot a smaller 
amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 

The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the issuance of the bonds and their sale to the undersigned and to approval by their counsel of all legal 


proceedings in connection therewith. 


Temporary bonds or interim receipts will be delivered against payments in New York funds for 


bonds allotted, which temporary bonds or interim receipts will be exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared. 


New York, March 26, 1931. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 



































25 


*Including prices *. old stock. 
iA i x Year ended June 30. 


Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
746 8=©$37 
2,774 24 
3,724 176 
1,298 197 
12,664 4 
2,162 35 
13,103 46 
25,518 48 
17,809 32 
1,291 21 
1,961 34 
9,850 45 
2,540 11 
2,408 20 
3,297 2 
24,847 29 
700 35 
4,386 42 
2,223 202 
2,082 14 
2,925 74 
23,315 14 
1,213 48 
374 ~=©101 
397 22 
600 45 
984 63 
1,464 22 
8,687 204 
667 166 
3,827 18 
1,024 206 
3,172 20 
2,586 87 
800 52 
,000 12 
9,750 16 
1,473 $2 
2,404 23 
3,908 18 
8,293 24 
4,348 35 
7,489 6 
6,564 32 
1,248 34 
8,513 8 
30,275 8 
1,167 47 
14,386 39 
1,589 27 
7,000 6 
5,691 12 
4,525 74 
2,975 58 
1,390 16 
13,717 13 
802 1 
2,000 
530 96 
25,595 11 
342 
9,090 = 
801 4 
4,000 17 
5,897 3 
16,851 39 
2,577 16 
560 54 
440 27 
6,000 38 
744 10 
9,000 10 
* 221 10 
1 "775 > 
5,140 37 


ded ril 30. (g) 
i 30. @ Before charges for depletion. 


common stock. 


Earns 


1930 


$3.27 


$1.878 


5.42 
2.43 
0.55 
Nil 
2.35 


Nil 
0.60 
0.32 
‘Nil 


5.56 


mr, 
Nw) 


Earns, 1931 
m=months 


seeeee 


seeeee 
caee 


eeeeee 


(a) Partly extra. 


v) plus 8% in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) Y 


(w) 9 months. 


NeOY.°S.E. 


South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific........... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Brands.......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York. 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp. 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Tobacco Products......... 
Transamerica 


ey 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Oil of California.... 
RMNONE. (AGING s 55 a55:8.0:0.0:0:00-6 
United Aircraft & Transport 
Re PRUE ss tcicaicanivines 
United Gas Improvement.. 
ie eee 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
i a 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve.... 
gS eee ee 


Wranesh: ROUWOY .)....0:60:06.0 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 
Western Union ........... 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric..... 
White Motors............. 
Willys-Overland .......... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America. . 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”...... 
Amer. Gas & Electric..... 
Amer. Superpower......... 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A”.... 


ee I 2 ovis ois ca cctea's< 
Brazilian Traction......... 


Central Pub. Service “A”.. 
Central States Electric..... 
ee 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 


Electric Bond & Share..... 
Ford of Canada “A”...... 
Ford of England........... 


Goldman Sachs ........... 
2 eee 


fo ne ee 


Mo.-Kansas Pine Line..... 
Middle West Utilities..... 


National Investors......... 
New Jersey Zinc.......... 
Newmont Mining.......... 
Niagara Hudson Power.. 

Northern States Power “A” 


i. Se ec eee 
Pitney Bowes Post Meter.. 


St. Regis Paper........s00 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... 
Standard Oil of Indiana.... 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 
Standard Oil of Ohio...... 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 
Swift & Co. 


Transcont. Air Transport.. 


United Founders .......... 
United Light & Power “A” 
Utilities Power & Light... 


Vacuum Oil 


Paid in common stock. 
(x) 8 months only. 


ear ended 


Div. 
Rate 


2.50 
2a 
1.60 


1.60 


nN 


. 
2 


"I 
1 
4 


September 30. 
(s) a ay: estimated. (t) 


Long Term 
Price Range 


50- 10; 
92- 31; 
158- 78; 
165- 17; 
89- 14; 


76- 6: 


62- 12; 
90- 7; 


154- 45; 


27-30 
°27~-’30 
’22-’30 
°22-’30 
’26-’30 
; °25-’30 


; 26-30 
; 722-30 
; 24-30 
; ’20-’30 
; 24-30 


; 26-30 
; 26-30 
; ’°22-'30* 
3 °22-"30"* 
; 29-30 


; ’23-'30* 
20: °24-’30 
: °24-'30 
: °29-'30 
: '26-'30 
: °29-'30 
: °21-'30 
: °22-'30 
: '27-'30 
: °22-'30* 
: ’25-'30 
: °22-'30 
: ’20-'30 


; 22-30 
; 724-30 
; ’22-30 
; ’27-30 
; °22-’30 
; °22-’30 
; 25-30 
; °26-’30* 


; ’25-30 
; '26-’30 
; ’24-’30 
9; ’29-’30 
; °25-"30 
; ’29-30 
; ’28-’30 
; °25-’30 
7; ’28-30* 
; ’26-’30* 
; ’25-'30 
; ’28-’30 
; ’29-30 
; °28-’30 
; ’28-’30* 
; ’22-°30 
; ’23-’30 
; ’28-30 
. °29-"30 
; ’29-’30 
; ’29-'30 
5 '25-'30 


; 29-30 
; 722-’30 


5; ’29-’30 

; ’29-30 
; °29-30 
; °29-'30 


: °24-'30* 
3; ’28-'30 


'29-'30 
27-30 
°25-'30* 
24-30* 





FORBES for 


Prices 1931 Approx. 
High Low Prices 


17%4- 93% 
5414- 453% 
109%4- 92 
65%- 41% 
20%4- 16% 
8834- 58 
5134- 42% 
52%4- 41% 
26 - 21 
21%- 14% 
26 - 20% 
36%4- 27% 
5554- 4534 
- 43 


% 
15234-137% 
26 - 16 
2034- 11% 
15034-1281 
36%- 32 
10734- 823 
26%4- 20% 

8 - 4% 
6534- 543% 


224 -140% 


9 
2034- 15 
101 - 82 
61 - 40 
20%4- 21% 
19%- 14% 


11%4- 5% 
75¥%2- 62 


—— 
: ae 

25%- 1734 
6%- 5% 
51 - 46% 
15%4- 9% 
14014-12356 


8Y%- 6% 
10 - 5% 


— 1334 


7%- 3% 


10%- 6% 
3414- 23 
144%- 9 


6934- 525% 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 3ist. 
Year ended 
u) Plus 5% in 
(z) Plus 3% in stock. 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
Plus 4% in common stock. 
(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


Yield 
% 
13 ‘ 
51 4.0 
93 6.5 
42 7.6 
18 6.5 
75 48 
43 5.3 
41 44 
22 7.4 
17 ae 
24 48 
28 10.7 
50 8.0 
53 5.9 
3 “te 
14 6.9 
62 8.1 
21 9.5 
182 5.5 
32 sed 
59 6.8 
33 3.6 
48 Sa 
40 5.0 
9 ‘20 
32 6.3 
29 10.3 
17 ‘até 
140 5.0 
17 nats 
12 sg 
130 62 
33 6.0 
85 5.8 
21 5.0 
6 said 
63 3.9 
187 sore 
9 pad 
76 5.4 
15 2.6 
22 9.1 
2 anid 
22 8.0 
18 8.9 
11 10.0 
19 76 
93 3.8 
51 6.0 
27 42 
16 yo I 
10 i 
63 2.4 
55 3.6 
8 10.0 
21 8.0 
6 wil 
47 6.2 
46 8.2 
13 3.1 
137 5.8 
7 2.9 
8 Zs 
18 AF 
7 oad 
32 6.1 
21 rp 
50 5.0 
. 42 4.8 
29 6.9 
6 
8 kas 
28 32 
11 9.0 
54 74 
(e) Year 
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..- the seene shifts, 
life moves on-and 


Christian Heralta 
Enters a Broader Sphere 


HAT church-going people might have a 

religious publication that equaled in 
vitality of content, quality of content and 
vigor of appearance the splendid secular mag- 
azines, Christian Herald was made a monthly 
starting with the February 1931 issue. 


Instant, country-wide, was the public re- 
sponse to this change, this revitalization of 
Christian Herald. This forward step has 
brought new readers flocking to Christian 
Herald — new advertisers to our columns. 


New days, new ways. If you would like to 
see a magazine for church people that is as 
alert as Time, as entertaining as the Saturday 
Evening Post, as attractive as Woman’s Home 
Companion, let us send you a copy of the 
latest issue of Christian Herald. Just send 
your name and address to Christian Herald, 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Christian Herald 
Monthly . . . 25¢ 


GRAHAM PATTERSON J. PAUL MAYNARD 
Vice-President Advertising Manager 
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Spring Rise in Stocks Revi 
Interest in I t t Trust 
By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 
Leading Investment Trust Stocks 
T was just about a Approx. Shares ‘Levecage 1900 Renee The decline in asset 
year ago that the Price Div. Yield Outstanding Ratio High Low value in some trust 
stock market reached Lehman Corp......... 64 $3 4.7% 1,000,000 ...... 693% 54 portfolios has caused 
~ ag tig hee, Tri-Continental ....... MD ssys sere QRMOASB. 12295 1h GG Sonne ot divi- 
a soe ee ee Gan, Ameetionn Iev.... 7 .... .... LR 1:96 TS ang Sealy wend: 
break of the previous : ‘ oe We but it has been pointed 
iin <a wh ae Intern’l. Carriers...... 10 50 5.0% FOESIG sckes 12% 9% ink ek Gils ett 3 
about two years ago Fourth Natl. Inv...... 29 500,000 ...... 32% 22% as aa wae ie ee 
k n apital Adm. “A”..... YY J 73% Y — = . 
that the market bega C 1 Adm. “A” 14% 143,405 1:34 16 9 the case of industrial 
its final upward surge Investors Equity....... 8% 601,464 1:2 9% 5 concerns, for as a rule 
that ended in establish- income has not been 
ment of record highs seriously reduced, and 
immediately after Labor if such senior dividends 
Day of 1929. are cumulative they 
That last spectacular upruch was helped of a speculator operating on a thin mar- probably will be set aside in a reserve 


no little by the widespread craze for in- 
vestment trust stocks two years ago and 
the accumulation of “blue chip” stocks 
that a¢tcompanied the flotation of one trust 
after another. A considerable change has 
taken place in the twenty-four months. 
Although virtually all of the large invest- 
ment trusts launched at the height of the 
1929 boom have survived the subsequent 
adverse market developments, they have 
suffered a substantial loss in asset value 
as well as in public popularity. 

The Spring recovery in common stocks 
has reawakened public interest to some 
extent, especially among security students 
who have studied the workings of a finan 
cial theory known as “leverage.”” The fac- 
tor of leverage works on the market price 
of investment trust common stocks where 
there are senior securities. The effect is 
more readily understood by means of a 
concrete example. In the case of a trust 
having a capitalization of $40,000,000, for 
instance, including senior securities entitled 
to $25,000,000 in liquidation, the value of 
the portfolio might decline 25 per cent. to 
$30,000,000, leaving assets applicable to 
the common stock of 


gin. He takes a greater risk in anticipa- 
tion of the larger profits due to accrue 
if assets appreciate. The holder of com- 
mon stock is not sold out, as is the mar- 
gin trader, however, if the market goes 
against him, for the holder of junior trust 
shares still retains his position even if a 
decline in the asset value of the portfolio 
is drastic enough to leave nothing avail- 
able for the common stock. In the event 
of a recovery in the underlying stocks he 
has a claim on any appreciation in excess 
of the liquidating value of the senior lia- 
bilities. 


UNIOR stocks of most management 
VY trusts are generally regarded as specu- 
lative, since few receive dividends. They 
represent chiefly an interest in a corpora- 
tion formed to profit from the prospective 
appreciation of securities purchased for the 
portfolio. Dividends and interest received 
provide the only source of revenue in most 
cases and in the last year or two such 
income has been used mostly to write 
down the cost of security purchases and 
to defray operating costs. 


and distributed when their payment again 
becomes permissible with the recovery in 
asset value. 

Most of the management trusts have 
issued year-end financial statements, and 
a study of them indicates the deprecia- 
tion in their holdings averaged consider- 
ably less than the decline in the general 
market. Financial observers generally 
agree that investment trusts have come 
to stay and with the leverage factor oper- 
ating in a sustained market recovery some 
interesting developments may be expected 
in the case of junior stocks. 

Among the better known trusts whose 
shares are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange are: General American Inves- 
tors Corporation, Capital Administration 
Company, Lehman Corporation, Interna- 
tional Carriers, Ltd., Fourth National In- 
vestors, Tri-Continental and _ Investors 
Equity Company. 


: tes Lehman Corporation was formed 
as a general management trust in 
September, 1929, under the sponsorship of 
Lehman Brothers. Its portfolio shows 
good _— diversification. 
with about two-thirds 





only $5,000,000, instead 
of $15,000,000, a drop 
of 33 1-3 per cent. On 
the other hand, if the 
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asset value rose 25 per 
cent. from $40,000,000 
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As a management fee the managers re- 
ceive 12% per cent. of annual profits 
above 6 per cent. of the invested capital, 
no fee being payable unless this 6 per 
cent. is earned. The managers are obli- 
gated to purchase common stock of the 
corporation with the fees received. 

The company has outstanding 1,000,000 
shares of common stock. There is no 
senior security, so that the leverage factor 
is not operative in the case of this com- 
pany. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $3 a share. Although interest from 
fixed-income securities in the portfolio 
is insufficient to cover dividend require- 
ments, distributions on high grade com- 
mon stocks provide a substantial income 
which appears to afford ample coverage 
for the $3 rate. 


HE Tri-Continental Corporation, or- 

ganized in December, 1929, represents 
the merger of a company of the same 
name and the Tri-Continental Allied Cor- 
poration, consolidation of which was ef- 
fected in January, 1930. The Wedgewood 
Investing Corporation, a smaller trust, 
was recently acquired through an exchange 
of stock. 

Tri-Continental is sponsored by J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., members of which com- 
prise a majority of the board of directors. 
The management, directed by the banking 
firm, maintains a staff which is in close 
personal touch with leading executives 
at all times, to keep the company abreast 
of current developments in principal in- 
dustries. No management fee is provided 
for. 

Capitalization consists of 400,000 shares 
ot 6 per cent. preferred stock of $100 par 
value and 2,020,158 shares of common 
stock. There are warrants outstanding en- 
titling the holder to purchase one-half 
share of common stock at $22.50 a share 
without time limit. 

The portfolio, although subject to 
greater change than many trusts, is well 
balanced, with utility issues especially 
prominent. Preferred stocks are held to 
a larger extent than in most other con- 
cerns of the kind, more than a quarter of 
the assets being invested in this group. 
Slightly more than half is in common 
stocks. Cash and bonds comprise about 
17 per cent. of the total. 

The percentage of senior capital to 
total assets is figured at about 66, so 
that the factor of leverage is reasonably 
large. 

No dividends have been paid on the 
common stock. 


TT. HE General American Investors Cor 

poration was formed in September. 
1929, by Lazard Freres and Lehman 
Brothers as a merger of the General 
\merican Investors Company, organized 
in 1927, and the Second General American 
arcana Company, organized in October, 
1928. 

A funded debt consisting of $7,000,000 
5 per cent. debentures, precedes 90,000 
shares of 6 per cent. preferred stock of 
$100 per value and 1,300,220 shares of 
common. Options to purchase common 
stock at $12.50 a share this year and at 
$15 a share in the next three years were 
issued to holders of preferred stocks. 








The Saxet Company 


First Lien Collateral 6°, Convertible Bonds, 
Series A, due 1945 


Traded in on the New York Curb Exchange 


Convertible into common stock at $12 per share. Each 
additional point appreciation in market value of common 
stock is equivalent to 8% points in the value of these bonds. 


Value of properties in excess of $18,500,000. 


Current earnings after depreciation and depletion over five 
times total annual interest requirements. 


Operations directed by Moody-Seagraves-Morgan Company. 


Detailed information on request 


G. E. Barrett & Co. 


Incorporated 
40 Wall Street, New York 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco 
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Your Successor 


Character and ability 

to manage should 

govern in the selection 
of a trustee. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST GOMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1824 


Member New York Clearing House Association 











COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY COURSES 








Study Before You Invest 


UCCESSFUL investors are men who by 
study and wide experience have ac- 
quired a sound understanding of funda- 
mentals, and who select wisely from the 
opportunities of the time. No onewithout 
great experience by trial and error or 
careful study is competent to invest in- 
telligently. Chance rumors determine too 
many purchases of securities. 


The Columbia University course “Invest- 
ments” teaches fundamentals. It tells 
where to get reliable information and 
how to evaluate it. It covers the principles 
that underlie successful investment. It is 
a practical course written and taught by 
experienced, able men. It is an up-to- 
date service that should prove invaluable 
to everyone who invests or advises about 
investments. 


We shall be glad to send full informa- 
tion upon request. 








CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY, Home Study Department, 
New York, N.Y. Please send me full information 
about Columbia University Home Study Courses. 
I am interested in the following subjects: 
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The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 
three months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
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CORPORATIONS: If you are planning to add 

to your executive staff write us. We have 

executives on file to fit the specific position. 
Forbes Executive Personnel Service 





while the management received options to 
purchase 500,000 shares at prices ranging 
from $10 to $20 a share, these options 
being in lieu of a management fee. 

The portfolio consists largely of com- 
mon stocks, about two-thirds of the assets 
being in this classification. Investments 
have been placed chiefly in industrial and 
rail shares as well as in stocks of banks 
and finance companies. Bonds comprise 
slightly less than a quarter of the port- 
folio, while preferred stocks are held to 
the extent of slightly less than 10 per cent. 

Income from investments, including 
dividends from common stocks, is amply 
sufficient to cover fixed charges. No divi- 
dends have been paid on the junior shares. 

The percentage of senior capital to total 
assets, figured at about 69, is high in the 
case of this company, too, indicating the 
importance of the leverage factor. 


NTERNATIONAL Carriers, Ltd., was 
incorporated in August, 1929, to invest, 
as the name suggests, in securities of rail- 
roads and affiliated interests. 
Capitalization consists of only one class 
of stock, of which there are outstanding 
594,978 shares. There is no funded debt. 
The portfolio is comprised almost en- 
tirely of domestic railroad common shares, 
the largest holdings being in Chesapeake 


& Ohio, Pennsylvania and _ Reading. 
Stocks of two foreign roads are held. 
There is a small investment in bonds, 


while cash comprises slightly more than 
2 per cent. of the assets. 

The management receives a fee of one- 
eighth of 1 per cent. quarterly of the 
average assets for supervision of invest- 
ments and holds options to purchase 100,- 
000 shares at $23 a share and an additional 
100,000 shares at $25.50 a share. 

Two dividends have been paid, each of 
25 cents a share, one last January and one 
in July, 1930, indicating an annual rate of 
50 cents a share on the stock. 


OURTH National Investors Corpora- 

tion was incorporated in August, 1929, 
under the sponsorship of the National In- 
vestors Corporation. 

Capitalization consists of one class of 
stock, of which 500,000 shares are out- 
standing. There is no funded debt. The 
leverage factor is not operative in the case 
of this company. 

The portfolio consists of relatively few 
common stocks of large companies in 
representative industries, the management 
following a policy of concentrating on 
special situations. No railroad stocks ever 
have been held. The portfolio includes no 
long term bonds or preferred stocks. 
About three-quarters of the assets are in 
common stocks, about 16 per cent. in cash 
and call loans and the remainder in time 
loans and short-term notes. 

The management receives an annual fee 
of three-quarters of 1 per cent. of the 
average market value of the investment 
fund and holds options to purchase 750,000 
shares of stock at $60 a share until 
October 1, 1939. 

No dividends have been paid. 


bine Capital Administration Company, 
organized in October, 1928, is man- 
aged by the Broad Street Management 
Corporation and is 


sponsored by the 
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Securities Management Corporation. 

A funded debt, consisting of $3,982,000 
of 5 per cent. debentures, precedes 47,200 
shares of 6 per cent. preferred stock of 
$50 par value, 143,405 shares of class A 
common and 240,000 shares of class “B” 
common. The class “B” stock is all owned 
by managers, directors and bankers. 

The portfolio is about evenly divided 
into three classifications—bonds, preferred 
stocks and common stocks. Among the 
junior stocks held most consideration has 
been given to utility and food shares, as 
well as to specialties. Holdings of food 
stocks have been enlarged in the last year. 

The management is entitled to one- 
quarter of 1 per cent. of the net assets 
at the close of the previous six months’ 
business before deduction of funded debt. 
Warrants issued with the debentures en- 
title the holder to subscribe to ten shares 
of class A stock for each $1,000 debenture 
at $25 a share until December 1, 1931, 
and at $27.50 a share in the next two 
years. 

The large proportion of senior securi- 
ties provides a high leverage factor. 


i hen Investors Equity Company, incor- 
porated in May, 1927, is sponsored by 
C. D. Barney & Co. 

Two issues of 5 per cent. debentures, 
totaling about $8,920,000, precede the 
common stock, of which 601,646 shares are 
outstanding. 

The portfolio consists largely of com- 
mon stocks, about four-fifths of the assets 
being in this group. Preferred stocks com- 
prise about 11 per cent. of the total, and 
the remainder consists of cash and bonds. 
Representative common stocks have been 
selected for investment, and income from 
these as well as from fixed-income securi- 


ties covers the interest requirements 
amply. 
There is no management fee. Series 


“B” debentures carry non-detachable war- 
rants entitling the holder to purchase five 
shares of stock for each $1,000 debenture 
at $30 a share. 

Dividends were paid at the rate of $2 
a year until October 1, 1930, since when 
they have been discontinued. 


About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


J. McLAUGHLIN has been elected 
¢ president of the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company, succeeding A. W. 
Leonard, who becomes chairman. Mr. 
McLaughlin started as an office boy 
with an electric company twenty years 
ago. He was at one time president of 
the Virginia Electric & Power Company, 
and from there he was made operating 
executive of the Stone & Webster Ser- 
vice Corporation, in charge of twenty 
utility companies, located in nine differ- 
ent States. 
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The National City Bank of New York 
including 
Domestic and Foreign Offices 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 25, 1931 
CAPITAL, g 
SURPLUS 
and ASSETS 
Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank....... $158,486,333.54 
UNDIVIDED Due from Banks and Bankers................... 120,853,690.75 $ 279,340,024.29 
PROFITS Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances....... 979,627,593.77 
$226,037,392.14 United States Government Bonds and Certificates. .$191,989,913.43 
. State and Municipal Bonds..................... 36,057,311.71 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank................. ‘ ,600,000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities..................... 94,720,308.21 329,367 ,533.35 
Ownership of: 

International Banking Corporation....................-.005- 8,000,000.00 
oa Gc Lag ok bee bid ss.es bso esa a eae « 55,309,508.11 
ere 12,067 ,284.60 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances................... 171,792,312.73 
PE cs. 0.5 au Dae PGCE A Shwe tes eds ab baigicsene SLpacnee 7,381,331.50 

MM Eons Sb ced ashame eae bets $1,842,885,588.35 
LIABILITIES 
I ais yb am det none Rie $110,000,000.00 
ES ins s ay.ddtis alee ts weiss 3s SH Sere 90,000,000.00 
I ee 26,037,392.14 $ 226,037,392.14 
Reserves for: ink cial 
CN oo i cics aniees saws epeumaee® $ 8,500,516.85 
Accrued Interest, Discount and Other Unearned 
NN 2a anes bce) one wee id deaueacda > Aa ee 4,410,901.61 

Taxes, Dividends and Accrued Expenses, etcetera 7,390,829.26 20,302,247.72 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Accep- 

eee SS) ee ea a ry ee eae ee ‘ pa 
eR aaa ei pores renee cat ecg ieee wy »339,611,840.94 

er ee CMR LATS BREAN EN $1,842,885,588.35 
55 Wall Street ; 
New York 



































JAY FULLER, formerly president 
eof the J. Jay Fuller Advertising 
Agency, has become associated with The 
Moss-Chase Company as vice-president. 


J. W. Jappe has been elected presi- 


dent of the Brookmire Economic Ser- 
vice. Mr. Jappe is a 
graduate of Stevens 
Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and for many 
years engaged in in- 
stalling methods of 
operation and con- 
trol in a wide variety 
of industries. He 
joined Brookmire 
Economic. Service 
four years ago, and 
was vice-president in charge of com- 
mercial consultation and associate editor 
of the Brookmire Forecaster. 





J. W. Jappe 


Byron C. Foy was elected president 
of the De Soto Motor Corporation. He 
will continue his connection with the 


Chrysler Corporation as’ vice-president. 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, president of the 
Chase National Bank, has been elected 


to the board of directors of Barnard 
College. 


Walter J. Munro has resigned from 
Continental Shares, Inc., to become vice- 
president of The Sweeney & James 
Company, advertising agency. 


Captain Elmer E. Crowley, who served 
as president of the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration in 1925 and 1926, was again 
elected to that office, succeeding the late 
John R. Gordon. 


William L. Colt, president of Dodge 
Motors, New York, Inc., was elected 
president of the Automobile Merchants 
Association of New York. 


H. G. Gomperts has become general 
advertising and promotion manager of 
the American Institute of Finance, in- 
vestment advisory service. 


John Lawrence Gilson, formerly asso- 
ciated with Spencer Trask & Company, 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company. New 
York. 


Arthur W. Page, vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been elect- 
ed a director, to fill 
the vacancy caused 
by the recent death 
of Henry S. Howe. 


Foster W. Doty 
was elected vice- 
president and trust of- 
ficer of the Commer- 
cial National Bank 
and Trust Company, 
located in New York City. 





Arthur W. Page 


J. C. Hilton has been elected president 
of the Standard Oil Company of Louisi- 
ana, succeeding D. R. Weller, who be- 
comes chairman. Mr. Hilton was pur- 
chasing agent for the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. 


Charles M. Pritzker, for three years 
advertising manager of the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor Company, has been named 
advertising manager for the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, placing him in 
charge of Gillette, Probak and AutoStrop 
advertising. 











“We Have Done 
$7,000,000 Worth of Business 
With That Concern!” 


e e e e e remarked the head of a large 
industrial corporation (a Review of Re- 
views advertiser) when he was shown a 
letter to the Review of Reviews from the 
president of a well known utility com- 
pany. In part, the letter stated: 


"| congratulate you on your clear-sighted and 
forceful articles. It is refreshing to find a lead- 
ing magazine which presents facts in an interest- 
ing but unsensational manner and emphasizes 
fundamentally correct principles in its editorials. 


"As an evidence of my interest and apprecia- 
tion, | am enclosing herewith check for $30.00 


and a list of addresses to which you may send 
your magazine for one year." 


He also asked for a hundred subscription 
blanks to distribute among his friends, a 
number of whom have since become 
Review of Reviews subscribers. 


Review of Reviews’ subscription list includes 
many men who are outstanding in the realms 
of industry, commerce and business. Its 
editorial influence is tremendous among the 
people who largely control the economic and 
political destinies of the country. Review of 
Reviews readers demand accurate interpreta- 
tion of the significant affairs of the day. They 
offer a particularly valuable market to adver- 
tisers of products featuring quality. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


For forty years—Pre-eminent in moulding Public 
Opinion and Interpreting Public Affairs 


55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Books 


By JOHN CARTER 
® 


Scrambled Conservatism 


America’s Way Out: A ProcRaMm For 
DEMocracy. By Norman Thomas 
(New York, Macmillan’s. $2.50). 


Harp Times—THe Way IN AND THE 
Way Out. By Richard T. Ely. (New 
York, Macmillan’s. $1.75). 


One of the effects of the panic has been 
to leave the general social ideal of con- 
servative America pretty badly scrambled. 
Of these two books, one by the leader of 
the Socialist Party and one by the highly 
correct Research Professor of Economics 
at Northwestern University, the first is by 
far the more conservative. Mr. Thomas 
aspires to conserve industrial and human 
rights in his concept of socialism, to en- 
able business to progress without the dead 
weight of wasteful over-production and 
over-capitalization, and to apply democratic 
criteria rather than democratic adminis- 
tration to industry. Professor Ely, on the 
other hand, proposes that the country or- 
ganize a peace-time labor army and, ir. 
effect, nationalize employment. His scheme 
is far closer to communism than is any- 
thing proposed by the Socialist leader. In- 
teresting and prominent—significant of the 
trend in American economic thought. 


Restricted Output 


RESTRICTION OF Output AMONG UNor- 
GANIzZED Workers. By Stanley B. 
Mathewson. With chapters by William 
M. Leiserson, Arthur E. Morgan and 
Henry S. Dennison. (New York, Viking 
Press. $3). 


The extent to which efficiency methods, 
piece-work pay and other factors of man- 
agement and personnel, voluntarily hold 
back industrial output is the subject of this 
stimulating study, undertaken by a group 
of research investigators at Antioch Col- 
lege. The chapter by the president of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., commenting 
on the facts here assembled, is of especial 
interest. 


Casson’s Go Rolling Along 


Human Nature. A Close-Up of Prac- 
tical Psychology. By Herbert N. Cas- 
son. (London, Efficiency Magazine. 5 
shillings). 


SELLING BY SHOWMANSHIP. By Herberi 
N. Casson. (London, Efficiency Maga- 
zine. 5 shillings). 


WILLPOWER IN BusINEss. By Herbert N. 
Casson. (London, Efficiency Magazine. 
5 shillings). 


These three booklets by the well-known 
British writer on energetic business 
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methods are evidence of the extent of the 
effort which is being made by our British 
competitors to wake up and do business on 
a shrewd as well as a sound basis. With 
a big British Fair in the Argentine and i 
other evidence of a transatlantic business Management Investment Companies 
awakening, American business men can 

well afford a glance at Mr. Casson’s 

and 


vigorous writings. 


Unit Banking Public Utility Holding Companies 
BANKING CONCENTRATION IN THE UNITED 
States. By Joseph Stagg Lawrence. ; & 
(New York, Bankers Publishing Co. $5). offer many investment opportunities now 


Zack in the days of the bull market, 
Professor Lawrence wrote a book entitled 
“Washington and Wall Street” in which 
he took violent issue with what he termed 





We recommend to your attention 


the political and demagogic efforts of Listed on Traded on Listed on 
Washington to meddle with Stock Ex- New York Stock Exchange New York Curb Exchange Chicago Curb Exchange 
change speculations. It was a good book a ] 
: jams Express Company American Founders Corporation First Custodian Shares 

and a welcome one, but the author was pi pio ENP 
proven wrong by the event. ; aa Insuranshares Corporation Hydro-Electric Securities Corp. A modern unit type invest- 

In “Banking Concentration in the United ak Mialnisann Commodi Stock (es) Pa he aie Bers 
- ¢ » > _ e 
States,” Professor Lawrence returns to Class A Common Stock (Inu) The Public Utility Holding Corp. jenege of = ihansattioce 
more purely economic matters. He exam- Insuranshares Certificates of America ‘ 
ines the trend towards bank mergers and Incorporated Commontrock(euTiendWementrurws) under  Cunsdien sad Do- 
branch banking in the United States, stud- Common Stock (15H) % S. Maenste Power any actuary positary Agreement with the 
ies the experience of Great Britain and Sterling Securities Corporation ew =6=§6$ Gus Tien. Compe 

"7 * . * Class A Common Stock (sLG) United Founders Corporation fN 

Canada with branch banking, and comes commutaatnadest Gath pend Nacmeanap nadine of New York. 
to the conclusion that the unit bank, serv- 
ing local needs and adapted to local pur- Ps 
poses, is the best suited for the United 
States, and that the weight of evidence Consult your local bank or investment dealer about United Founders Corporation 
is against creation of financial monopolie Common Stock or other securities in the above list. 


and banking octopuses. 

His book is noteworthy, especially in the 
light of recent failures of banking estab- 
lishments and the apparent trend towards 


Allied General Corporation 


banking consolidation. It is a thorough National Security Distributors 
piece of investigation and research and is 
presented with the author’s customary / ening 
vigor. Coming at a time when there is a % 
political tendency to revise our banking 49 Wall Street 
system, “Banking Concentration in the NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


111 Sutter Street 


, 


United States” is a reminder of the funda- 
mental virtues of our traditional system of 








unit banks. ALLIED GENERAL CORPORATION, 49 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Please send me 
Br ief Mentions Cj United Founders Corporation chart which illustrates the major interests of one of the largest holding compantes. 
Deposirors Pain In Futt. By Frederick C) Apieennien on... SB SE TIF EET TS 
“ ~ R ill in name of any company listed above 
Powell. (New York, Arbitrator Press. 


$1.50). Name... 


The inside story of a successful fight to a 


win back 100 cents on the dollar for the 
25,000 depositors in the City Trust Co. of 
New York City. 








Business LeaperSHIP. Edited by Henry 
C. Metcalf. (New York, Isaac Pitman 
& Sons. $3.00). 








A symposium on the qualities, aims and 
problems of outstanding importance in 
the modern business world, by twenty-two E extend the facilities of our 
noted practical authorities. The editor is : . . 
himself the director of New York City’s 3 . ae to theme Geute- 
Bureau of Personnel Administration. ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 
CONTEMPORARY SocIAL MoveMEnts. By 

Jerome Davis. (New York, Century. 

$5). 





\ comprehensive study of modern social ° 
movements, including Socialism, Fascism || Electric Bond and Share Company 
and Communism, conducted by Professor 
Davis of Yale University. Of value to Two Rector Street New York 
everyone who is interested in or affected 
by social evolution and change. 
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FROM 
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{ Shipyards. 
Pine and spruce 
timber. Farms— 
dairy, poultry 
and fruit. Home 
of Bath Iron 
Works, builders 
of fine yachts 
—Corsair II, 
Hi-Esmaro and 
Vanda. 
One of 


2000 communities 
served by 


ATIONAL 
GROUP 


National Electric Power Company 
National Public Service Corporation 


Part of the Middle West Utilities System 
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The 











end for 
3 future issues 


of the NEW 


MARKET 
ACTION 


ee 


New in dress . . . enlarged in scope 
e - “Market Action” is more than 
ever the one authority on “what to 
do with common stocks.” Issued 
weekly, it tells you definitely when to 
Buy, Sell or Hold. Thousands of in- 
vestors and traders rely upon its ad- 
vices! Mail the coupon NOW for the 
issues of the next 3 weeks FREE! 


$3-31 
WETSEL MARKET BUREAU INC. 
341 Madison Ave., New York City 
Without cost or obligation, please send 
me the NEW “Market Action” for the 
next 3 weeks. 


Print Plainly Please ! 








FORBES for 


Dizest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


AMERICAN Austin Car Co.—Directors 
of Canadian Austin Car Co. Ltd, 
subsidiary, announced operations in Can- 
ada would be discontinued and sales and 
service transferred to American com- 
pany at Butler, Pa. 


AMERICAN Rapiator & STANDARD SANI- 
TARY Corp.—March 26, 1931, reduced 
prices of radiators about 10% in the 
metropolitan district. 


AMERICAN Roitirnc Mitt Co.—An- 
nounced development of Armco ingot iron 
cribbing for retaining walls. See also 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


AMERICAN WooLeEN Co.—On or about 
May 1, 1931, entire executive offices will 
be moved from Boston to company’s own 
building, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


ANACONDA CopPER MINING Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of 37% cents 
a share, placing stock on $1.50 a share 
annual basis, against $2.50 previously. 
Dividend payable May 18 to holders of 
record April 11, 1931. 


BALTIMORE & Onto Raitroap Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share 
on common stock, payable June 1 to hold- 
ers of record April 18, 1931, placing it on 
annual basis of $5 a share, compared with 
$7 paid heretofore. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL Corp.—E. G. Grace, 
president, denied his corporation was in- 
terested in acquiring control of American 
Rolling Mill Co. 


CaNnaDA Dry Grncer ALE, INc.—In an- 
nouncing completion of a three year pro- 
gram of plant expansion, company re- 
vealed a plan to supply a market esti- 
mated at 10 times greater than the present 
business of 90,000,000 bottles a year. Plan 
was based on a selling and advertising 
campaign scaled for this quantity market. 
Retail price of Canada Dry was being 
reduced approximately 20%. 


CLaupbE Neon Licats, Inc.—Validity of 
two patents covering improvements in 
Neon lighting originally held by Georges 
Claude and now owned by this company, 
upheld in a decision by United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in San Francisco. 
Decision was rendered in suit of Claude 
Neon Electrical Products, Inc., an affiliate 
of Claude Neon Lights, Inc., versus Bril- 
liant Tube Sign Co. Circuit Court denied 
motion of latter company to dismiss appeal 
of Claude Neon Electrical Products, re- 
versed decree of Federal District Court, 
Washington Division, and remanded the 
case to that court with instructions to grant 
a permanent injunction and order an ac- 
counting. 

Forp Moror Co.—William B. Stout, 
chief aircraft designer of company, dis- 


closed that cheap, fool-proof airplane that 
could be landed on a hundred-foot lawn 
would be publicly exhibited soon. March 30, 
1931, company introduced new town sedan 
to replace former car of the same type 
at no change in price. New body has 
slanting windshield with an inside sun visor 
and is about three inches longer. The seats 
are wider and higher. 


Forp Motor Co. or CanapaA—One mil- 
lionth Ford car manufactured in Canada 
has been run off the assembly line at East 
Windsor plant. 


Forp Motor Co., Lrp.—Holders of 
ordinary shares of record March 10 and 
of American Depositary Receipts of record 
March 25, 1931, had right to subscribe to 
2,000,000 additional ordinary shares and 
American Depositary Receipts, represent- 
ing ordinary shares at £3 a share, in ratio 
of two additional ordinary shares for each 
seven ordinary shares held. Holders of 
American Depositary Receipts had option 
of paying $14.50 in American currency, or 
£3 sterling per share. In either case a 
charge of 21 cents a share would be made 
to cover taxes. Rights for holders of 
ordinary shares would expire April 17, 
1931, and American Depositary Receipts 
April 15, 1931. Payment was due at Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York. 


GoopYEAR TirE & Rupser Co.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents a share on 
common, payable May 1 to holders of rec- 
ord April 9, 1931, placing issue on a $3 
a share annual basis, against $5 previously. 


Loose-WiLes_ Biscuir Co.—Acquired 
Standard Biscuit Co. of San Francisco 
through exchange of Loose-Wiles shares 
for outstanding capital stock, consisting of 
3,940 shares of common, $100 par, of Stand- 
ard Biscuit. 


NaTIonAL CasH RecIsteEr Co.—Omitted 
quarterly dividend on class A stock ordin- 
arily payable at this time. Last payment 
on class A was 75 cents a share on Jan. 15, 
1931. 


NaTIonaL Dairy Propucts Co.—Com- 
pany has begun distribution of orange juice 
in New York city, but only through whole- 
sale channels, as sale of product is still of 
an experimental nature. 

Pan AMERICAN PETROLEUM & TRANS- 
port Co.—Has arranged to curtail its im- 
ports from Venezuela into’ the United 
States by 23% and its production in Vene- 
zuela accordingly for a period of 60 days, 
effective April 1, 1931. 

Rapro Corp. of AMERICA—Department of 
Justice considering modifying complaint 
originally made against company so that 
two or three subsidiary companies created 
after suit was instituted in the Delaware 
courts would be included as defendants. 














APRIL 15, 1931 


Suit was brought on the charge that Radio 
Corp., General Electric Co., Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., and others 
had a monopoly in manufacture of radio 
receiving sets through cross _ licensing 
agreements. 


REPUBLIC OF PERU—Announced _ fiscal 
agents for Peru had been notified by M. A. 
Vinelli, minister of finance, that because 
of disturbances through which that coun- 
try had been passing, causing heavy de- 
pletions of treasury funds, interest and 
sinking fund payments due April 1, 1931, 
on the National Loan 6s maturing in 1961, 
would not be made. 


ReapinG Co.—Opening of electric train 
service on company’s New York line be- 
tween Philadelphia and West Trenton was 
planned for July 1, it became known when 
Penn. Public Service Commission was 
asked to approve plans for reconstructing 
a bridge near Noble, Pa. 

SINCLAIR CONSOLIDATED O1L Corp.—Fol- 
lowing week of discussion between offi- 
cials of both companies, proposed merger 
of Rio Grande Oil Co. with Sinclair Con- 
solidated Oil has reached an impasse and 
negotiations practically have been dropped 
for the time being. 

STANDARD O1L Co. or INDIAN A—Equip- 
ped 542 additional service stations to handle 
telegrams under arrangement with Postal 
Telegraph-Cable Co. This brought the total 
number of stations in Middle West so 
equipped to 2,257. Seventeen of these ad- 
ditional stations were located in Chicago 
and suburbs, bringing total in that terri- 
tory to 316. 

UNpDERWOOD-ELLIoTI-FIsHER Co.—New 
model automatic electric bookkeeping ma- 
chine which minimized chances for errors 
in operation due to the human equation 
and which was 334% speedier than pre- 
vious models, was put on the market. New 
machine also permitted reduction in size 
of bookkeeping forms used. 

Unitep States Lines, Inc.—Announced 
that bid of P. W. Chapman Co., bankers 
for company, for purchase of Hoboken 
piers had been rejected by U. S. Shipping 
Board. Samuel Goodacre, secretary of board, 
announced return to Mr. Chapman of the 
$100,000 deposit that accompanied his bid 
of more than $4,000,000. 

U. S. Rupser Co.—Tire plant is oper- 
ating at capacity with three shifts of 
workers. Officials were reported to have 
stated this volume should continue for 
the remainder of the year, basing the belief 
on a national survey. 

U. S. Sree, Corp.—On Feb. 28, 1931, 
date of closing of books for March divi- 
dend, there were 149,122 holders of com- 
pany’s common stock, compared with 141,- 
907 holders in December, 1930, an increase 
of 7,215. At end of September, 1930, there 
were 134,504 common stockholders and in 
March, 1930, 124,069. February, 1931, 
preferred dividend went to 58,701 stock- 
holders, against 59,171 in November, 1930, 
and 61,312 holders in February, 1930, 

WESTINGHOUSE Exectric & Mrc. Co.— 
Declared quarterly dividends of $1 a share 
each on common and preferred stocks, pay- 
able April 30 to holders of record April 6, 
1931, placing both issues’ on actual basis 
of $4 a share, compared with $5 paid since 
Jan. 31, 1930. 














BLUEPRINTING @ Revolution 





URAL electrification in its 
broader aspect is merely an 
extension into the countryside 
of an industria] revolution set 
afoot when the diffusion of elec- 
tric energy to small towns began 
to reverse the centralizing eco- 
nomic trends of the steam-driven 
factory and the railroad. 

Interconnection of central 
stations is effecting a change in 
human conditions fully as sig- 
nificant as that brought about 
by the steam engine. We are 
only slightly conscious of it, but 
we are moving from one state of 
civilization to another. 

Business organizers and engi- 
neers planned the second indus- 
trial revolution. For the first 
time in history a technical change 
affecting an entire nation and 
influencing the civilized world 
was consciously made. An ex- 
periment was tried and on the 
basis of its results the social and 
economic consequences that 
will follow are predictable. 

Is the extension of electrical 
power to agriculture being car- 
ried out with a similar degree of 
experiment and knowledge? 

On the whole, yes. After a 
period of sporadic rural electri- 
fication through the gradual 
fringing out from small towns 
and cities of farm electric lines 
—which were in fact suburban 
electric light lines —and after a 
very intensive electrification of 
farms requiring electric power for 
irrigation, the electric industries 
in 1922 sought the cooperation 
of farm organizations and gov- 





ernment departments in order to 
extend farm service. A coopera- 
tive body to coordinate all ex- 
perimental efforts, and to act as 
a clearing house forthe exchange 
of information, was formed. 
Intensive efforts both to learn 
and do were inaugurated in 
widely scattered regions so that 
the relation of electricity to 
all types of farming could be 
determined. 

Experimental electric lines 
and experimental electrified 
farms were established. At the 
same time power companies 
organized for rural electrifica- 
tion and began to do business 
on a commercial basis, with the 
cooperation of the dirt farmers 
most easily accessible to them. 


Many problems have been 
solved. Many other problems of 
engineering, finance and rates 
have been raised, studied, sur- 
veyed and usually surmounted. 

Rural electrification is long 
past the stage of experiment and 
utopist enthusiasm. 

Electric motors energized 
from central stations are now 
delivering something like 
2,500,000,000 horsepower 
hours of work per year on farms. 

* . * — 

Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than seventy 
thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 
cussed in the booklet, “*Harvests AND HiGHuines,’’ which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 








Middle West Utilities Company 
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Our manager routed 


his list of prospects 


covered the city 
in one day less 


ROWN was given a new list 

of prospects. An appointment 
in another city cut down his avail- 
able time. He called for help. Our 
manager arranged his list so that 
he was able to leave that night. We 
lost a guest? Yes, temporarily... 
but we found another extra way to 
serve the experienced business 
man, who always makes his head- 
quarters at United Hotels. 


This free credit coin 
also saves your time 


Its instant identification stops 
*‘check-cashing delays’’ in 24 im- 
portant cities. No one can use this 
coin except the original owner. 
Add five minutes to your business 
days on the road... with a United 
Hotel Credit Coin. 


UNITED HOTELS 


WORTH CLIPPING 


Business Promotion Department 

United Hotels Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Send me complete data and application 
blank for your Credit Coin. 


Name 
OS es 
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Developments in Fixed Trusts 


Holdings 


of Fixed Investment 


Trusts 


Analyzed—Planning Foreign Distribution 


By ARTHUR 


HE fixed trust continues to grow in 
spite of the opinion of many leaders 
in the financial world that it is a 
temporary development and is merely 
bridging over the present unpopularity of 
the management type of trust. It is esti- 
mated that nearly a billion dollars has 
been invested in fixed trusts to date, or 
about one-fourth to one-fifth of the total 
assets of management trusts. 

A recent survey of investment dealers 
in 37 principal cities in the United States 
and Canada, made by Albert Frank & 
Co., advertising agency, revealed that 96 
per cent. of the dealers reached favored 
the fixed or semi-fixed type of trust rather 
than the management type. About 86 per 
cent. were actually selling fixed trusts. 
Their opinions as to various phases is 
rather interesting : 

50 per cent. favored a reserve fund to 
stabilize dividends. 

77 per cent. favored fixed trusts with 
stocks of domestic corporations alone. 

91 per cent. favored trusts with means of 
eliminating stocks which proved unsatis- 
factory. 

70 per cent. favored limited discretion 
when eliminating unsatisfactory stocks, 
rather than a mandatory rule. 

‘The old fear that the fixed trusts would 
greatly reduce the floating supply by tak- 
ing stocks out of the market more or less 
permanently seems to be hardly justified 
as yet. A recent tabulation of the market 
value of holdings of 48 of the largest fixed 
trusts showed an aggregate valuation of 
$211,022,429, based on December 31, 1930, 
market prices. This was only 4/1,000ths of 
the total market value of all stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange alone. 
A more recent development is that fixed 
trusts are granting to their shareholders 
voting rights on the underlying stocks 
when a stipulated number of trust shares 
is owned. This extends to fixed-trust in- 
vestors the same proportionate control of 
the corporations their holdings represent, 
as they would by owning the shares 
directly. 


ee a study prepared by the American 
Trustee Share Corp., of the portfolios 
of 80 leading fixed trusts, it was shown 
that a total of 346 different stocks were 
represented. Of these, one-third were 
those of major manufacturing industrial 
corporations as distinguished from public 
utilities, railroads, oil and mining compa- 
nies, insurance companies and _ banking 
institutions. No single stock appeared in 
every one of the 80 portfolios, but those 
appearing most frequently were New York 
Central, which was represented in 49 
trusts, General Electric in 45, Atchison in 
43, Pennsylvania in 43, Westinghouse 
Electric in 42, du Pont in 41 and National 
Biscuit in 41. 

While securities of the blue chip type 
seem to predominate in fixed trust port- 


A. WINSTON 


folios, there is a tendency on the part of 
newly-formed trusts to include other stocks 
with less popularity. In fact, the latest 
type of fixed trust has tended away from 
the portfolio of highest grade investment 
stocks with a composite “A” rating. In- 
stead, several fixed trusts have been 
formed, whose portfolios consist of com- 
mon stocks now selling at greatly de- 
preciated prices, and which are expected to 
be among the first to benefit from a return 
to normal stock market and business con- 
ditions. 


HE growth of the fixed trust, aside 

from its intrinsic merits, can be laid 
to the fine-combing of the country by the 
fixed-trust distributors. Every state has 
been reached, and every dealer canvassed. 
Even now, extensive campaigns for the 
sale of fixed-trust shares are being pre- 
pared for several European countries. 
Several trusts are printing circulars in 
three or four languages and are building 
up retail organizations in foreign countries 
in the hope that the European field will 
prove as fertile as the American has been, 
through the use of the same intensive dis- 
tribution. 

The question has been raised as to what 
effect the opportunity to sell other securi- 
ties, such as the recent two large railroad 
bond issues, will have on the sale of fixed- 
trust shares by many retailers. Naturally, 
fixed-trust shares pay higher commissions 
to the dealers, and it is doubtful whether 
the majority of fixed-trust sales will be 
displaced by any other type of security for 
at least a while to come. 

It is understood that the New York 
Curb Exchange has prepared tentative 
plans for the admission of fixed investment 
trusts of trading privileges. One require- 
ment for the proposed admission is be- 
lieved to be that a majority of the securi- 
ties underlying the trust must be dealt in 
on the New York Stock Exchange, New 
York Curb Exchange or other satisfactor) 
exchanges. Another is believed to be that 
no shares may be issued by the depositor 
corporation unless the underlying securities 
have been actually deposited with the trus- 
tee. At present, the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change has admitted quite a few fixed 
trusts to trading privileges although that 
market is naturally a limited one. 

The growth of the fixed trust has brought 
forth the advisability of organizing an 
association of fixed investment trusts. At 
the fixed-trust conferenec held by the Chi- 
cago Curb Exchange Association, the 
benefits of such an organization were de- 
scribed by Grosvenor Jones, Chief of the 
Finance and Investment Division of the 
Department of Commerce. Among these 
benefits would be the establishment of 
standards relating to organization of 
operation, the elimination of unsound 
methods and unfair competition, and simi- 
lar needed objectives. 
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APRIL 15, 


INDUSTRIAL 
Booklets: 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


KELVINATOR WaTER CooL_ers—Complete 
information about the 1931 line of Electric 
Water Coolers upon request to the Kel- 
vinator Corporation, 14287 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit, Mich. 


INDUSTRIAL Fort WortH—Tells the 
story of this rapidly growing manufactur- 
ing and wholesale center. Publicity De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


How to Get THE THINGS You Want— 
An interesting 28-page book telling how 
you may assure yourself a guaranteed in- 
come for life. Give your date of birth 
and business address in making your re- 
quest. Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., 599 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


BettER DayLiGHt—Describes the at- 
tractive modern window blinds, Victoria 
Venetians. The Bostwick-Goodell Co., 
Norwalk, Ohio. 


3USINESS SUCCESS AND CONTRIBUTING 
Factors—Will be sent upon request to 
the Acme Card System Co., 4 South Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 


Book or Kansas City Facts—The fifth 
edition of this free, informative booklet 
is ready for distribution by the Industrial 
Committee, Chamber of Commerce, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Please name the industry 
in which you are interested. 


THe AccouNTANT— First lesson and 
booklet “The Accountant—Who He Is— 
What He Does—How to Become One” is 
offered by the International Accountants 
Society, 3411 South Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago. 


Mrinaki—Free showings of Minaki and 
other Canadian films may be arranged for 
your club or your church. Canadian Na- 
tional Railway, 673 Fifth Ave., New York. 


IRoN FirEMAN—Literature on this auto- 
matic coal burner will be sent upon re- 
quest to Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, 
Oregon, Dept. F2. 


PHILADELPHIA—Booklets on Labor, 
Transportation, Power, Distribution and 
Production have been prepared by the 
Philadelphia Business Progress Assoc., 
1442 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. Address 
Department Y on your own letterhead. 


In HARMONY WITH MopDERN PROGRESS— 
Offered by Geuder, Paeschke, & Frey Co., 
1413 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., 
describing the advantages of their products. 














Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





; Condensed Statement, March 25, 1931 











RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers.................... $ 253,378,354.67 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates............... 198,070,743.76 
I I en esha oe Sel isige as Kole es sass cicsesus 69,691,407.30 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank..................... 7,800,000.00 
note. 3. sd sistdwneubin 60 SS bie 58,497,320.99 
ee eee ee eee eae 1,039,313,650.07 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages...................... 3,160,866.64 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches................ 1,018,267.06 
Credits Granted on Acceptances.......................: 147,451,510.93 
EE OR eS Sea GS Renee hs nee ae ae Oe 14,742,109.29 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable.............. 13,345,991.00 
$1,806,380,221.71 
LIABILITIES 
Oe ee ee ee Oe er ee ee) ete $ 90,000,000.00 
ES SE oe Pr et are 170,008,000.00 
ga Pe Fee ee ee 38,068,599.69 
$ 298,068,599.69 
EEE Oe Pe ROE ee a OR 4,200,000.00 
Accrued Interest, Miscell. A ts 
Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc....................... 10,415,503.91 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold.............. 23,556,646.83 
I. 3. 55 sina has eee nein so tae uboncbsaesans 147,451,510.93 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills. 98,672,067.23 
MN Orr ids: sss ca at aenawasia $1,198,984,657.30 


Outstanding Checks ................... 25,031,235.82 1,224,015,893.12 





$1,806,380,221.71 




















Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 
Investors Department 

FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 


executed with the same 
courtesy and careful atten- 
tion. We have a special 
department for Odd Lots. 


Helpful booklet J9 on 


52 Broadway 





Large or Small Orders 


Trading Methods sent free on request 


(isHom @ (Harman 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


New York 





























How Many of YOUR Executives 
Read Forbes ? 























Dividends 


Dividends 








The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., March 25, 1931. 

The Board of Directors this day declared, 
for the three months ending March 31, 1931, 
a dividend of one (1) per cent. on the Pre- 
ferred stock of the Company. 

The Board also declared a dividend of one 
and one-quarter (134) per cent. on the Common 
stock of the Company. 

Both dividends are payable June 1, 1931, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of business 
on April 18, 1931. 

The Transfer Books will not close. 

G. F. MAY, Secretary. 





AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors of AMERICAN 
LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY, at a meet- 
ing held March 25, 1931, declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 132% on the Preferred 
stock, and a dividend of 6234 cents per share 
on the Common Stock, both payable May 1, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
April 17 1. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Common Stock Dividend 

A dividend of twenty-five cents a share on the Com- 

mon Stock of Electric Power & Light Corporation has 

been declared for payment May 1, 1931, to stockholders 


of record April 11, 1931. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 








How Many 
of Your Executives 
Read Forbes? 











American 
Commonwealths 


e 
Power Corporation 
New York Grand Rapids St. Louis 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of American 

Commonwealths Power Corporation has 

declared the following dividends: 
PREFERRED STOCK 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
per share on the First Preferred stock, Series 
A, payable May 1, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business April 15, 1931 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.63 
per share on the First Preferred stock, $6.50 
Dividend Series, payable May 1, 1931. to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
April 15, 1931. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
per share on the First Preferred stock. $6 
Dividend Series of 1929, payable May 1. 
1931, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business April 15, 1931. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 
e share on the Second Preferred stock, 
eries A, payable May 1, 1931, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
April 15. 1931. 

COMMON STOCK 

The regular quarterly dividend of 1/40 
of one share, (244%) payable in Class A 
Common stock on April 25, 1931, on each 
share of Class A and Class B Common stock, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 31, 1931. 

Where the stock dividend results in Frac- 
tional shares Scrip certificates for such frac- 
tions will be issued which can, at the option 
of the stockholders, be consolidated into 
full shares by the purchase of additional 
Fractional shares. The Company will assist 
stockholders in the purchase of additional 
Fractional shares. 

Checks and stock certificates 
in payment of dividends will 
be mailed in due course. 
ALBERT VERMEER, Treasurer. 
March 25, 1931. 


























INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may consult the Inquiry Depart- 

ment for information and opinions concerning invest- 
ments. The fee is $2 for each security, or $5 for three. 
Letters should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE - 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

















FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please enter my subscription to FORBES for 
one year and send me a bill for $5.00. 
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A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


* 
Doing His Part 


A small boy started out one day tc 
seek work. After calling at many places, 
he succeeded in securing a position with 
a blacksmith. 

Proud with the conquest he had made, 
he returned home beaming with smiles. 
His parents noticed his happy expres- 
sion, and asked him if he had succeeded 
in securing a position. When he told 
them he had secured a job at the black- 
smith shop, they laughed, and said: 

“You surely don’t mean to tell us that 
a little fellow like you can shoe horses.” 

“No,” said the boy, “but I can shoo the 
flies."—$5 prize to H. Foulton, New 
York. 


ee 
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What a Snap 

“Well, what do you want to work at?’ 
asked the warden of the new convict. 

“Do you mean to say I can work at 
my old trade?” 

“Most assuredly, if you are good at 
it. What is it?” 

“Traveling salesman!”—Prize of 
Forses book to H. Jones, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


ee 
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Two Views 
“Why so gloomy?” 
“T can’t get out of debt.” 
“That’s nothing; I can’t even get in.” 
—Exchange. 


The Boss’ Idea 
Stenographer No. 1: “The idea of 
you working steady, eight hours per 
day; I couldn’t think of it.” 
Stenographer No. 2: “I couldn't 
either; it was the boss who thought of 
that.”—Exchange. 


Business Is Business 
“Children should be seen and not 
heard,” grandpa warned little Willie. 
“You let that child say anything he 
wants to,” bristled his mother. “I sold 
three of his bright sayings last month.” 


Assisting the Pastor 

“Sistah Jones, I’se taken’ up a collec- 
tion fo de benefit of our worthy pastah,” 
explained one of the brethren. “You 
know, he’s leavin’ us fo’ to take a church 
down in Mobile, and we thought we’d 
get together and give him a little mo- 
mentum.”—Exchange. 





Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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Fundamental records of 
prospects, dealers, sales- 
men, members, subscribers, 
tax payers, customers. 











Fundamental records of em- 
ployees with related data, 
such as clock numbers, 
rates, salaries, etc. 
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Fundamental data or infor- 
mative record of materials, 
parts, specifications, for- 
mulae, etc. 



























Fundamental customer 
records providing space for 
day to day notations of 
purchases. 


1931 
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and see the modern way of 





keeping and writing records 


The proper keeping and writing of records is 
essential to the success of every business 
concern, large or small. To be of greatest 
value to the business the records should beper- 
manent, accessible, and in quick-usable form. 

Addressograph provides the best, the most 
modern method not only for keeping, but also 
for writing records accurately, speedily, and 
at low cost. 

With Addressograph methods your funda- 
mental business records such as records of 
customers, prospects, em- 











ployees, materials, etc., are 
permanently recorded, easily 
accessible for reference and 
readily usable. The data is 
mechanically transcribed, im- 
printing at high speed your rou- 
| tine business forms such as 
ledger sheets, statements, col- 
lection notices, orders, checks, 
stock records, sales letters, 
circulars, in fact, all your 
business forms. 








The Addressograph illustrated is the new, low-priced, 

all purpose, electric model, which mechanically tran- 

scribes fundamental business records at high speed— 

$185 at factory. There are also han 

models and super-speed automatic models from 
$42.50 to $12,000. 


operated 





In the handling of direct mail and sales pro- 
motional literature ... in addition to the 
numerous record keeping and writing jobs it 
performs... the Addressograph has been for 
years standard equipment. As a sales and 
profit builder it has an unequalled record of 
accomplishment. 


A representative in your vicinity will gladly 
demonstrate the economy of Addressograph 
and explain its application to your business. 
There are Addressograph models for every 
size and kind of business from small hand 
machines, as low as $42.50, to the high speed 
automatics. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices: 901 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, U. S. A. . . . Canadian General Offices: 
Addressograph Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
European General Offices: Addressograph, Limited, 
London N. W. 10. 

Speedaumat Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Divisions of 
Addressograph International Corporation 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris. 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of 
the world. 


right 1931, Addressograph Co. 
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Pierce-ARROW 
TRUCK QUALITY 


does make a difference 


NEW and complete line 

of motor trucks is now 

offered by Pierce-Arrow. In 

quality, these trucks have 
never been equaled. 


There are 5 chassis mod- 
els ranging from 12,000 to 
34,000 pounds maximum 
gross weight—all built at 
Buffalo to traditional 
Pierce-Arrow standards. 


Pierce-Arrow trucks have 
earned the right to be 
known as the world’s most 
carefully built trucks. Hun- 
dreds of fleet owners find 
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facts in their records which 
prove that Pierce-Arrow 
trucks possess long life and 
resultin low net haulage costs. 


For instance, Fisher Bros. 
Company of Cleveland 
write: “On our books, this 
Pierce-Arrow truck isn’t 
worth a dollar—but it is 
still earning profits. The 
depreciation, charged off 
each year, has removed its 
book value. But its actual 
value has not been found 
even after 15 years of con- 
stant operation.”’ 


= >PTERCE-ARROW— 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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